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PKESIDENT'S ANNUAL REPORT. 



To the Honorable Board of Regents: 

In the absence of the President, who by your consent has 
accepted from the national government, for a limited period, the 
office of Minister to China, it becomes my duty as Acting 
President, to report the state of the University for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1880, It would doubtless have been extremely 
gratifying to the President to present to you in person the 
report for the year which has been by far the most prosperous 
in the history of the institution ; the ninth year, too, of his 
own wise and able administration, marked by the steady 
advancement of the University in the great worlt for which it 
was organized, and giving abundant promise of stili greater 
progress in the future. The year has been distii^uished by 
largely increased attendance, by a decided improvement in all 
departments of the University in the standard of scholarship, 
and by uninterrupted order and harmony in all its internal 
working. 

The Faculties, now embraoing fifty-two officers of instruc- 
tion, have remained nearly unchanged. Dr. Henry F. Lyster, 
appointed Lecturer on the Theory and Practice of Medicine 
during the absence of Professor Palmer, resigned prior to the 
opening of the first semester, and Professor Palmer, to whom 
leave of absence had been granted for a year, was recalled from 
Europe. Professor George S. Morris accepted a temporary 
appointment to fill the chair of Modern Languages during the 
absence of Professor Walter, who was permitted by the Board 
to spend the first semester in Paris. Hon. Alpheus Felch, 
ex-Govemor of the State of Michigan, was appointed to the 
newly cstabhshed Tappan Professorship of Law. 
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Four hundred and tcn^ degrees on examination, and fouv 
honorary degrees have been conferred, as follows ; 

Degrees on Examination. 

PharmaceutiPal Cliemi'^t 'li 

Mining Engineei 'i 

{ ivil Engineer 4 

Bvchelor of Letters :} 

Bachelor of feLience_ 2 

Bachelor ol Philosophy 16 

Bichelor of Arts 29 

Master of Philosophy 2 

Master uf Arts 7 

Doctor Iff PhiloBophj 1 

Doctor <jf Mediune (Department of Mediune anil Surgery) 91 

Bachelor of Laws 175 

Doctor of Medicine (Homueopathic Medical College) ISf 

Doctor of Dentfl,! Snrgerj 34 

410 
Honorary Degrees. 

Master of Arts 2 

Doctor of Philosophy I 

Doctor of Laws 1 

The whole number of degrees conferred, therefore, was 414. 

The number of students in attendance was fourteen hundred 
and thirty, registered in the six departments and schools as 
follows : 

Department of Literature, Science, and the Art». 

Resident Ghabua'ces 13 

Candidates fob Dbseees 3K7 

Students not Cakdidateh for Derhbes 4S — 44S 

Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

Students — Total in the Departmbnt iiSi 

Department of Law. 

Seniohs 180 
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School of PJiamuKy. 

Resioknt Gkaduate 1 

Second Year 33 

First Year 47— 81 

HomceopaMc Medical Oollege. 

Students — Total i.v the College - 70 

College of Dental Surgery. 

atCDtiMr.S— TOTAI, IS THE CoLLEdB 83 

U30 
ThuH the total of attendance exhibits an increase of 54 over 
that of the previous year, which itself was unprecedented in 
the history of the University. This increase is the more grati- 
fying inasmuch as it has taken place in spite of more stringent 
requirements for admission and graduation, especially in the 
professional schools. 

In the Department, of Literature, Science, and the Arts there 
were 3 candidates for the degree of Mining Engineer; for 
that of Civil Engineer, 8; Bachelor of Letters (English), 23; 
Bachelor of Science, 45; Bachelor of Philosophy, 35; Bachelor 
of Letters (Latin), 63; Bachelor of Arts, 210. 

In connection with this enumeration it is worth while to 
observe that the courses of study, both in the schools of the 
, State and in the University, are so organized and conducted 
that there is no difference in the completeness of instruction 
afforded to students who are candidates for the several degrees, 
whether classical or non-classical. While every student in the 
High Schools and the University has absolute freedom of choice 
amongst the various courses or lines of study leading to differ- 
ent degrees, the facilities for learning in each of these courses, 
the privileges and the honors, are as nearly equal as the author- 
ities of school and University can possibly make them. If 
there is any preference manifested in either direction, that pref- 
erence is the result of the student's own judgment. No one is 
required to study for the classical degree rather than for another, 
nor do the authorities of the University offer any special induee- 
cements for thu pursuit of one degree rather than another. 
For twenty-eight years the University has placed classical and 
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non-dassical studies on a, footing of absolute equality, both, in 
opportunities for acquirement andin rewards for Kuccessful attain- 
ment. I take occasion to emphaaize this fact, because of the 
prevailing misapprehension which exists in this State and 
s to the relative position held by the Ancient 
1 our educational plan. 

Two fects are to be noted: first, that no one is compelled, in 
pursuing his education through the courses of study in the 
schools and the University, to spend any time whatever upon 
the classicallanguages ; and, second, even if the student chooses 
the so-called classical course, the proportion of time actually 
devoted to classical studies in that course, is but a small fraction 
of the whole time given to his education. This can be demon- 
strated at once by reference to the plan of studies long estab- 
lished in our graded schools, in connection with that of 
the University. 

A Michigan boy or girl, commencing with the Primary 
School, passing through the High School, and completing a 
course in the University for either of the four non-professional 
degrees, designated as Bachelors' degrees, spends, on the average, 
about sixteen years in the work of education. 

Of the four plans of study established in the best organized 
High Schools, and connecting with each of the four plana in the 
University leading to these four degrees, one (leading to the 
degree of B. L.) admits neither Latin nor Greek; a second (lead- 
ing to B. S.) requires in the High School an elementary course 
of about one year in Latin, as a preparation for the understand- 
ing of scientific terms, but requires no Latin in the University; a 
third (leading to the degree of B. L. Latin, or B. P.) requires 
Latin iA the High School arid University, but no Greek; and 
one (leading to the degree of B. A.) requires both Latin and 
Greek in the High School and University. Now, the per- 
centages of time spent by our youth on the average in the 
studies of the Primary School and of these four courses or 
plans which follow the Primary in High School and University, 
that is, in the whole sixteen years of his education for the Bache- 
lor's degree, are as follows : 
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B.A. 


B. L. (L.) 


B.L. 


B.8. 


Mathematics. 


19 
1- 


5 
1 
24 
2 


18 
lb 
10 
10 

2 

12 
2o 


13 

21 
IS 

3 
5 
15 

2 


19 


Modem Languages 
Ancient Languages 

History 

Writing and Drawing „ 

Sciences 

Electives 

Music 


8 

4 
7 
30 
11 
2 


Totals 


100 


100 


100 


100 



This table represente the pereentagea of time as arranged in 
the best schools of Michigan, combined with those of the Univer- 
sity. That is, the youth who passes through school and University 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science, gives two per cent, of six- 
teen years to Latin, eight per cent, to Modern Languages, and all 
the rest of his time to Enj^lish and scientific studies. The can- 
didate for the degree of Bachelor of Letters in English, gives no 
time at all to Ancient Languages, thirteen per cent, to Modem 
Languages, and all the rest to English and scientific studies. 
The Bachelor of Letters in Latin gives ten per cent., that is 
a little more than one year and a half in sixteen, to Latin, the 
same to Modem Languages, and the rest of his time to English 
and scientific studies ; unless he choose of his own preference to 
add more to his knowledge of Latin. Lastly, the Bachelor of 
Arts gives twenty -two per cent., or a little more than three years 
in the sixteen, to classical studies, with the privilege also of 
adding more to this kind of study if he prefer to do so. The 
remainder of his time, too, that is, a little less than thirteen 
years, is devoted to English and scientific studies, and, if he 
desire, to modem languages. 

These facts show plainly enough that the complaint some- 
times made, that an excessive amount of time is spent by the 
schools as well as by the University upon the classical studies, is 
entirely unfounded; and, also, that any deficiency which may 
exist in the education of our youth in the English Language 
and in scientific studies, cannot be attributed to undue atten- 
tion to the Ancient Languages, We should also remember, and 
the fact, lapprehend, is not generally understood, that one half 
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the time given nominally to the teaching of Latin and Greek, 
even in the classical courses, is in reality employed under good 
and true teachers, in the most practical and useful kind of study 
in English; for the labor of the class-room consists largely in 
severe and critical questions as to the usage of English words 
and phrases. Whatever complaint may be made of the one- 
sidedness of education in some of the schools and universities 
elsewhere, whatever complaint Jules Ferry may make of the 
excess of the classics in French education, it ia evident 
that such censures have no application whatever to this region, 
and especially to Michigan. We are in no danger of too much 
literary culture here. In fact, these figures show that our inquiry 
should be, and that, too, with some solicitude, not what harm the 
"dead languages" are doing, but what becomes of the thirteen 
or sixteen years of the precious time of education given exclu- 
sively to English and scientific studies ; and what kind of teach- 
ing is it which leaves our children and youth, after this large 
part of life devoted to these branches, so ignorant of them that 
there is no alternative in defence but to cry out that the classics 
are to blame? One might suspect that these things would be 
better learned and understood even if more time were given to 
the classics. It will be noticed that the period here mentioned 
of thirteen or fixteen years, devoted to non -classical studies, does 
not include our professional education, which would, if added, 
extend the period to sixteen or nineteen years. 

That this subject may be stiU more distinctly presented, 1 
append a table showing the proportions of time assigned to var- 
ious studies in the University and the schools separately.* 

The continuity of the studies in the local schools of the State 
and in the University, su^ests a remark on the working of the 
plan of school visiting and inspection, adopted by the literary 
Faculty ten years ago, and usually called " the diploma system." 
According to this plan, candidates for admission to the 
Literary Department, holding the diploma of any Michigan 
High School, which has been visited on the request of the 
School Board by an examining committee of the Faculty, and 

•Append is A, 
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approved, is admitted to the University without examination. 
This innovation on old customs, like all innovations, and 
chiefly hecause it was an innovation, was met at once with 
severe criticism, and especially by some distinguished educators 
in the older colleges ; fearing, as was alleged, that such a system 
would bring down the standard of scholarship. Experience, 
however, just as in the case of the admission of women to the 
University, an innovation made at the same period, has proved 
that there was no ground for fear, except that the thing was 
new, and not practiced in the mother coUeges. Two facts are 
to be noted among the results: first, the standard of prepar- 
ation in the High Schools, if afl'eeted at all, hirs been elevated 
rather than lowered; second, the State system of educa- 
tion has become a reality. It is obvious that there can be no 
system, properly so called, without an actual and living con- 
nection and communication among its memhera. By calling 
for the visiting or examining committees of th^ Faculty, the 
High Schools have been brought into that vital connection with 
the University which makes them parts of an actual organism, 
and, so far as concerns these schools, our State System no longer 
exists merely on paper. 

There are now sixteen of the most flourishing and import- 
ant High Schools of the State holding this relation to the Uni- 
versity ; and no one can look into the condition of these schools 
without feeling satiaiied that this connection has had the effect 
both to animate their students to more earnest effort, and to 
encourage and strengthen the teachers; while it has brought 
about a more perfect unity of plan and method in the schools 
of the State in general. In short, it gives to our schools, other- 
wise isolated, a bond of union and a centre of life. We are con- 
vinced, as the result of an experiment of ten years, that this 
cooperative plan, especially if entered into by the few remain- 
ing schools, and thus perfected, will give a character of con- 
sistency, solidity, strength, and efficiency to the educational 
work of the State, which will leave nothing further to be desired 
but the uninterrupted operation and movement of the system. 

Nearly related to this subject is the question of the possible 
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advancement of the Literary Department of the University 
from the condition of a.German Gymnasium or French Lyceum, 
which it ]ias occupied hitherto, in common with American Col- 
leges generally, to that of a genuine university Department of 
Letters and Philosophy. The traditional u^age of American 
Colleges, which closes up the work of education with the 
Bachelor's degree, and accustoms our youth to look upon that 
degree as the ultimate aim and end of all their studies, has left 
our liberal education very far below the proper standard, and 
notably below that of the German Universities. In other words, 
our Universities have given their strength chiefly to the work 
of secondary, instead of the higher education. How to make 
the needed transformation from this almost purely gymnasial 
work to that of the University proper, has been for some years 
the problem before the minds of university men. 

It is manifestly difficult, if not impossible to change the 
Gymnasium into a University by merely building up a system 
of post-graduate courses, as a sort of annex to the old estaK 
lished curriculum of four years ; for the post-graduate work will 
thus continue bj be a mere subsidiary appendage, and the so- 
called Collegiate Department will still be the central and eharac- 
teristic part of the institution. And, furthermore, the Bachelor's 
degree, conferred with imposing ceremonies upon the successive 
classes, will continue to be looked upon as the goal of educa- 
tional work and the end of all perfection. I could almost 
venture to express the hope that the time will come when these 
Bachelors' degrees will even be abolished; and that instead of 
them, certificates of proficiency or maturity will be given, as in 
the German Gymnasium, to those who are prepared to enter 
upon the proper university studies preliminary to the Masters' 
and Doctors' degrees; especially since the Bachelors' degrees, in 
the multiplication of our Colleges and Universities, have been 
made so easy of acquisition that they have well-nigh lost all 
significance. Now, it seems to me that our close connection 
with the Public High Schools, and the continuity of the courses 
of study in the University with those of the schools, give us 
just the opportunity we need to initiate the proper university 
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work, and to make the Masters' degrees gradually take the place 
of the Bachelors'. For the schools will certainly advance 
steadily, though slowly, in the grade of their attainments, and 
thus the university students, being better prepared in the 
schools, will be enabled so much the sooner to commence their 
work for the Master's degree. And it is just here, I think, that 
our new arrangement of studies in the University, which has 
been called "the new departure," comes in to facilitate tho 
transformation which we desire. For it emancipates the student 
from the trammels of fixed courses at the period when he is 
sufficiently advanced in age and discipline, to choose and pur- 
sue his studies for himself as an individual, and accordir^ 
to his individual gifts, attainments, and necessities. And this 
is precisely the characteristic of university work for the Master's 
degree, as distinguished from gymnasia! or iyceum work for 
the Bachelor's degree. It is probable that this freedom, or 
liberty of individual advancement, under the favorable circum- 
stances I have spoken of, offering to the student so much 
encouK^ement to look beyond the Bachelor's degree, and to 
remain in the University until he can become a Master, will 
sooner or later throw the former into the shade, and make the 
Master's degree the aim of all the more talented and enter- 
prising students. And this probability is strengthened by the 
constantly increasing number of candidates for the advanced 



I think that every encouragement and incentive should be 
given to undergraduates to look upon this as the true end and 
aim of university studies. And thus, I trust, though some of 
uB may not live to see it, that the secondary education may be 
placed where it belongs. Our Faculty should as soon as possi- 
ble cease to expend all their time and strength on that which 
ought to be the work of the High School ; thus compelling our 
more ambitious students to resort to foreign universities to 
obtain their higher education. For they should get their whole 
education at home. As one of the most intelligent and patrio- 
tic of ancient writers, the Younger Pliny, says, "Our youth 
should be educated in the land of their birth, resorting to the 
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schools of their own country, und learning to love their native 

In connection with the statistics of the year it may be of 
iaterest to notice that in the attendance of women there was a 
slight increase over that of the previous year, while the propor- 
tion to the whole number of students was somewhat leas. There 
were in the Depaiiraent of Literature, Science, and the Arts, 81 
Department of Medicine and Surgery, 43; Law Department, 1 
Homceopathic Medical College, 8; School of Pharmacy, '2 
Dental College, 3; total, 138. 

Fifty-nine of the women in the Literary Depai-tment were 
can(fidates for degrees, as follows: Bachelor of Letters, 7; 
Bachelor of Science, 3; Bachelor of Letters (Latin), 21; Bache- 
lor of Arts, 28; total, 59. There were 22 pursuing selected 
studies, and not candidates for degrees. 

Of the fourteen hundred and thirty students in attendance, 
six hundred and forty-three were from Michigan; and of these, 
two hundred and fifty-one were in the Literary Department. 
Thirty-five other States were represented; most largely, Ohio, 
Illinois, New York, Indiana, and Pcniisylvania. There were also 
students from England, Prussia, Japan, Burmah, Hawaii, the 
Bermudas, and the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec, and New 
Brunswick. The fees for matriculation and other purposes 
received from the seven liundred and eighty -seven students out- 
side of the Stat«, amounted to about $30,000. 

In all the professional schools there has been an increase of 
attendance, excepting the Law Department, in which there was 
no material variation from the usual number. In the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery, the increase of numbers and the 
extension of tlic course to three years, with the accompanying 
division of the school into classes, will call for 3ome modifica- 
tion of the present arrangement of lectures, the details of which 
must' be determined by conference of the Faculty with the 
Board. The condition of the Department and its urgent wants 
are fully set forth in the Dean's report. 

The Homceopathic College is gaining gradually in nurahers. 
The question of an addition to its corps of professors must soon 
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be considered; and perhaps such an addition, if attainable 
before the opening of another year, may be of advantage in 
relieving the burden of the Department of Medicine and . 
Surgery. 

The amphitheatres now connected with the hospitals of both 
Medical Schools, and the clinics, greatly multiplied by the num- 
ber of patients resorting to both hospitals, have added immensely 
to the value of our medical education, while they have proved 
an inestimable boon to the sick and suffering from all parts of 
the State, as well as from abroad. The whole number of patients 
treated during the year, in both departments, was upwards of 
one thousand eight hundred. 

The Law School, which of all the departments of the Uni- 
versity, has from its organization, twenty-one years ago, to the 
present day, moved on with the least interruption and irregu- 
larity, and with the most perfect harmony, has passed through 
the year with its usual prosperity. The enlai^ement of its 
Faculty by the addition of a new chair, named after the first 
President of the University, the honored and venerable Dr. 
Henry P. Tappan, and the appointment to this chair of one of 
our most distinguished citizens'and most eminent lawyers, the 
Hon. Alpheus Felch, have added greatly to the efiicieiicy and 
usefulness of this department. An opportunity has tiius been 
afforded to the Law students, especially to those of the first year, 
for daily class recitations and examinations, in addition to the 
usual course of lectures. It is to be regretted that the depart- 
ment, by the intrusion of the University Library, is still deprived 
of the use of a large portion of the building originally intended 
for its exclusive accommodation. I hope that the necessity for 
this kin<l of trespass will soon be removed. The Law Depart- 
ment needs all the space contained in the building, and even 
more. The earnest appeal on this subject, contained in the 
report of the Dean of the Law Faculty, I doubt not, will receive 
from the Board all that consideration which the urgency of the 
case demands. And I would remark here that the interests of 
the whole University, not less than those of the Law Depart- 
ment, make it imperative that new accommodations should be 
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provided as speedily as possible for the General Library. The 
entire inadequacy of the apartment which it now occupies in 
the Law Building, the great disadvantage we are suffering in 
its use for the want of more room and a better location, will be 
brought to your attention by the Committee of the Faculties 
on the Library. 

The interesting report of the Dean of the School of Phar- 
macy indicates the continued success of that department. 
The papers written by its professors and students have been 
published extensively, and quoted with approbation in the 
principal pharmaceutical journals of this country as well as 
those of England and Germany. To our School have been 
assigned for several vears by tlie National Society of Pharmacy 
some of the most important subjects of investigation in chemical 
analysis, to be reported to that society ; without any doubt, the 
industry and distinguished attainments of its officers, and the 
enthusiasm, success, and rapidly growing reputation of its 
graduates have given our School a position at least as high as 
that of the best Schools in this country. I bespeak your 
attention to the detailed report of the Dean of the Faculty; 
and also, as a kind of exponent of the high aims and success of 
the School, to the accompanying report of the Scientific publi- 
cations of the Dean himself during the long period of his faith- 
ful service, and to the notice of a new method of chemical 
study originated by another professor of the school, taken from 
the Chemicoi News of London. 

The Dental School continues to justify the provision made 
to the legislature for its organization and support. It is stead- 
ily growing, and its good service to the important profession 
which it' represents, is already widely appreciated. In creating 
this School as well as that of HomcEopathic Medicine, the 
Legislature undoubtedly did not intend to do its work by 
halves, and will continue to afford the necessary means not 
only for sustaining, but for strengthening both of these Facul- 
ties; so that both may do fuU justice to the responsible work 
which has been placed under their charge. 

The University now possesses four Laboratories: that of 
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Analytical and Applied Chemistry, which is often styled by dis- 
tinction " the Laboratory ; " the Laboratory of General Chemis- 
try, the Physiological Laboratory, and the Physical Laboratory. 
The work of the first two is carried on in the Laboratory 
building ; the dimensions of which it has been found necessary 
to enlai^e, in order to accommodate the increasing number of 
students. The work of the Physiological Laboratory is con- 
ducted in the Medical building, and the Physical Laboratory is 
connected with the lecture room of the professor of Physics. 
The equipment of all the Laboratories has been much improved, 
and the work performed is greatly promoting the study of 
Science in these several branches. 

Not the least interesting and important work of the Uni- 
versity is that which comes under the designation of Micjosiwpy . 
A large supply of instruments has been furnished to the students 
of Physiology, of Analytical Chemistry, and of Natural History. 
Their investigations under the direction of skillful microscop- 
ists, piu-sued with no little enthusiasm, have secured the good 
results which were anticipated ; particularly, accuracy of obser- 
vation and precision of knowledge. 

The Astronomical Observatory will soon be in a condition, 
on the adjustment of the instruments received from Washington, 
to prepare students for the practical part of Astronomical study. 
The peculiar work of the Observatory, now, as heretofore, some- 
what embarrassed by the want of a larger corps, is conducted 
with marked ability and success. The time and labor of the 
professor are devoted not legato instruction and lecturing in 
theoretical and general astronomy than to the work of the 
Obeen^atory. 

The General Library has within the last two years become 
even more important to the intellectual success of the Uni- 
versity than ever before. The great change which has been 
introduced in the plan of instruction and method of study 
have made the Library instead of the text-book, to a large 
extent, the apparatus for study and prepajation for class-room 
examinations. The breadth and depth of scholarship, and I 
may say, the manhood, which this kind of investigation pro- 
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motes, should be encouraged. To tliis end, greatly enla 
accomodations should he secured at the earliest ; 
moment. And for the same reason, as well as to meet the 
pressing wants of the members of all the Faculties, some more 
abundant means should be provided for the purchase of hooka. 
The small appropriations hitherto made for this object have not 
sufficed to keep the Library supplied even with the most 
important publications of the day. Meanwhile in every depart- 
ment of learning and letters there is a multitude of standard 
works, which are indispensable to thorough study and com- 
pleteness of research, and which the Library can never possess 
without some special and extraordinary appropriations. It is 
much to be desired that the importance of a large and complete 
Library to the success of University work might be made more 
perfectly apparent. While experimental apparatus is requisite 
for the teaching of Physical Science, we should remember 
that books are the apparatus of the brain — the vital condition 
of real progress, whether in Philosophy, Science, Literature, 
or History. I doubt whetlier a University can be justly 
called great until it possesses an ample, if not a great Library, 
When the University of Strasburg was reorganized, on the 
recovery of Alsace to the German empire, in 1870, almost the 
first thing thought of by the public authorities was the creation 
of a Library. Ail Germany was appealed to for contributions 
of books, and institutions and citizens throughout the empire 
responded to the call. This, and not the erection of build- 
ings, was reckoned the first necessity. I earnestly hope that 
the proposition to be made by the Library Committee of tlie 
Faculties, that a larger appropriation than usual be asked of 
the Legislature for this purpose by the Board, will meet with 
your approbation. I would also call your attention to the 
important statement contained in the report of Professor Adams 
on the same subject. For the wants of the current year I beg 
leave to suggest that an appropriation be made by the Board, 
not less than the usual amount, to supply the books needed 
for immediate use. 

The Librarian reports the present state of the General 
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Library, and of other libraries in the UniTetBity, as follows : 
Number of volumes in General Library, 29,345 ; Law Library, 
4,037 ; Society Libraries, 2,100; Library of Young Men's Christian 
Association, 1,000; total number of volumes accessible to stu- 
dents, 36.482 ; number of unbound volumes and pamphlets, 
8,255. 

Additions to the General Library, 1,882 volumes, and 301 
pamphlets ; to the Law Library, 100 volumes. 

The Museum of Art and History has been enriched with 
the addition of a valuable collection of coins, mostly ancient, 
made by the gratuitous labors of Dr. A. E. Richards, one of the 
most accomplished numismatists of this country, formerly a 
citizen of this State, but now residing in Europe. Genuine 
antique coins are becoming daily more difficult to obtain, and, 
of course, more expensive ; and the interest manifested by Dr. 
Richards in the University, which has led him to make this col- 
lection for its benefit, and thus to lay the foundation of a uni- 
versity museum of coins, deserves our most hearty acknowl- 



The financial exhibit of the year is highly encouraging.* 
Never has so large an income been received from the students, 
and never, I think, has the income from all sources been appro- 
priated to better advantage. But an institution like this can 
never receive an income adequate to its wants. The very fact 
which is taken as the best indication of prosperity, the increase 
of numbers, always increasing in the same ratio the demand for 
enlarged accommodations and additional instructors, dooms a 
University, and especially this University, to perpetual want. 
It is rich only in its students and its graduates. And it must 
hold up these before the State authorities — these, with its faith- 
ful efforts to do good service to the State, and to expend wisely 
the moneys committed to its trust, as the ground of appeal for 
continued sympathy, confidence, and support. 

In the thirty-nine years since the doors of the institution 
were first opened, it has had under its instruction not less than 
eight thousand students; and now at the opening of a new year 

•Appeniiix D, 
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it has enrolled not less than fourteen ktmdred and seventy, and 
will probably register not less than fifteen hundred. Of all 
those who have been under our instruction, six thousand one hun- 
dred and sixty-six have been graduated. These numbers indi- 
cate, BO far 38 numbers can, the work which has been 
accomplished. 

The expense of the State in sustaining the University thus 
far, including the appropriations of the laat two years for build- 
ing and other purposes, has been $570,000. The inventory just 
completed of the real estate and other property of the institu- 
tion, gives us a valuation of 8681,442; one hundred and ten 
thousand dollars in excess of the coat of the University to the 
State for nearly forty years. This excess, or balance, over and 
above the outlay of the State Treasury, is due partly to the 
donations of citizens and professors, but chiefly to the wise and 
skillful management of the Board of Regents in the use of the 
income which the University has received independently of the 
State. 

If, therefore, our necessities, growing- with our prosperity, 
compel us to look to the legislature for continued assistance, we 
can point to a record, as we think, of great success and useful- 
ness in the host of youth we have helped to an education, and 
to a most faithful and even productive administration of our 
finances, as a just and reasonable argument for the continued 
generosity of the legislature. 

Among the wants recognized by the University, in addition 
to that of a building for the General Library, is that of a gymna- 
sium for the promotion of the physical development and health 
of the students. Physical training is necessary both to health 
and manhood. A sound mind without the sound body loses 
half of its efficiency. For several years our students have been 
active in cultivating field sports and athletic exercises, in order 
to compensate, to some extent, for the lack of a gymnasium. 
They have also been making earnest and commendable efforts to 
raise the funds necessary for the erection and equipment of a 
suitable building. But the opportunities within the reach of 
students for creating such a fund, are exceedingly limited; and 
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they cannot hope, without assistance, to raise the requisite 
amount. The struggle which they are making deserves our 
hearty sympathy. It is said " the gods help those who help them- 
selves." And the honorable legislature, they believe, will 
respond readily and generously to an application on the part of 
the Regents for an appropriation which, added to the amount 
obtained from various sources by the students themselves, will 
secure the building and the requisite apparatus. 

In connection with improvements in building, will come up 
the question of the remodelling of the north wing of University 
Hall for miscellaneous purposes, after the collections now depos- 
ited there shall have been transferred to the new museum build- 
ing. It is desirable that some plan for -the new arrangement 
of the space should be adopted, and the necessary expenae~jH:o- 
yided'fer. 

The Deans of the Faculties of the professional schools, and 
the professors representing the various chairs in the Academic 

. Faculty, have presented detailed reports of the work under their 
supervision, which will give an insight into the internal opera- 
tions of the University during the year, and which are intended 
to accompany the President's report.* The reports of the pro- 
fessors, however, do not represent minutely the actual amount 
of labor necessarily involved in their work. I hardly need 
remark to the Board, that a lecture, or class exercise of any kind, 

•-.exacts much greater outlay of time and strength than the hour 
devoted to the class. I append ;tlso a tabulated sfeitement, 
prepared by the Secretary, of the studies pursued under the 
Academic Faculty, and of the number of students attending 
upon each.f 

While we entertain just feelings of pride in the progress 
which this institution has made in the brief period of its exist- 
ence, we must not close our eyes to its deficiencies. It still 
comes, far short of the noble idea which was embodied in ita 
original plan by the founders of the State and of the University. 
Their views were so comprehensive and complete that with all 
our endeavors we can scarcely hope in less than one more gen- 

* Appendix C, t Appendix B. 
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eration at least, to reach the outside limit of their scheme. The 
idea which they left to our inheritance, and which embraced 
both the University and the whole body of public education, 
has become identiBed with the life and growtii of the State. It 
is in substance this: That no son or daughter of Michigaii shall 
be compelled to resort to any other State or country in order to 
acquire any knowledge or discipline neceFsary to the welfare of 
the citizen and of the State. Every educational want shall be 
provided for here at home, just as perfectly as if no other State nor 
any private institution were in existence. For the State has no 
right to expect its work to be done by any other State, much 
less by any private corporation. Nothing shall be left to chance, 
caprice, prejudice, or flarrowness. The existence and happiness 
of the commonwealth require that every one of her children 
shall be guaranteed the opportunity of making tbe most and 
best of himself Moreover, the State must protect itself from 
imposition, charlatanism, and quackery in the professions which 
deal with the interests of life and property ; it must have safe 
and skillful physicians, and sound and trustworthy lawyers. 
Besides this, it must have well trained teachers for its youth; 
scientists who will enable it to understand and develop its nat- 
ural resources; civil engineers and architects who will make 
buildings and brii^es which will not imperil life ; mining engin- 
eers who will render available its great mineral deposits — min- 
ing engineers, not trained in New York, or New Haven, but in 
Michigan, a mining State. And, finally, it must have sooner or 
later, those who will minister to life through the refining 
influences of art. For art, too, was included in the original 
plan of our education; and it is a want as real as any other 
which education supphes. Therefore, the State, for its own ulti- 
mate welfare, must maintain the whole circle of professional and 
pmctieal schools. 

Ah these things entered into the conception of public educa- 
tion entertained by our State fathers; and their idea, I think, is 
fixed and ineradicable in the constitution, and in the minds of the 
people. It is our privilege and duty to make this idea, so far 
at least as relates to the University, a reality. Under the good 
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pro^ddence of God much has been accomplished; enough, 
indeed, to give us strong confidence in the final completion of 
the work. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to congratulate the Board on the 
prosperous condition of the institution placed by the State 
under their supervision, and on the promise which it affords of 
an auspicious future. 

• HENRY S. FRIEZE, 

Acting Prraident. 
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TABLES PREPARED BY ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SEMAN, OF THE VNIVER- 

Birr, AND BY PROFESSOR PERRY, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ANN 
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APPENDIX -C. 



Reports of Beams of Faculties, akd of the Professors 
OF THE Academic faculty. 



THE DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND 

THE ARTS. 

FROM THE DEAN OF TBE FACULTY. 

The nature and amount of the instruction given within the past 
year in the Department of Literature, Science, and the'Arts is explained 
in sufficient detail in the reports of the various Professors. One sub- 
ject, however, of no littie public interest, has received Ihe attention of 
the Academic Faculty as a whole, and may, therefore, with propriety 
be reported upon by the Pean of the Faculty. 

Under the so-called diploma-system, students who have completed 
their preparatory studies in those High Schools of Michigan which 
have been approved by special action of the Faculty, are admitted to 
the University without further examination. This system has now 
been in operation since the fall of 187], a period of nine years. 

It has seemed, on the whole, to work favorably, both for the Uni- 
versity and the schools. In order, however, to ascertain more defin- 
itely what has been the degree of success obtained in the working of 
the system, a committee of the Faculty, consisting of Professors Pet- 
tee and Beman, was appointed in April last, to take into consideration 
the general subject of the standing in college of students admitted on 
diploma, compared with the standing of those admitted on 
examination. 

As a preliminary step in the inquiry the committee collated and 
artflngedin systematic form the results of the college examinations for 
the first year of all the students admitted to the several Freshman classes 
from the fall of 1871 to that of 1879, inclusive. It was not thought 
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necessary to take into account the results of examinations in subse- 
quent years. A year in college ought to he sufficient to ohliterate dis- 
tinctions, if any exist, arising from differences in the preparatory 
scliool?. The labor of arranging the results of the examinations was 
very great, involving a study of the records of more than one thous- 
and different students, and the tabulation of the results of nearly ten 
thousand examinations. The tables which contain the detailed record 
have been so arranged by the eommittee as to show at a glance what 
examinations each student passed, and in what he failed or was in any 
way deficient. 

From these fables of details, a careful summary was made for each 
semester of the nine years covered by the investigation. In these 
summaries the results of work done by diploma students are shown 
distinct from the results of the work of the students admitted on exam- 
ination, and the percentage of success for each group of students is 
given. In addition to the summaries by semesters, tables were pre- 
pared to show Ihe annual averages for each class of students, and a few 
other matters of interest bearing upon the general subject. The per- 
centages of success w ere obtained by dividing the number of examin- 
ations successfully passed by the total number that, by the rules of 
the Faculty, ought to have been passed. From these tables of details 
and the summaries, the Committee have also compiled the tables 
printed below. 

Students have been admitted on diploma from sixteen different 
schools. Table A below shows the actual average attendance of 
diploma students from each of these schools for each of the nine years 
duringwhich the system has been in operation, and the average attend- 
ance of students admitted on examination for the same period. The 
fractions vthich appear in this table arise from the fact that an odd 
number of students left college at the end of the first semester, or that 
an odd number of students, who were not present the first semester, 
joined the classes of the second. 

The percentages of success of the two great groups of students for 
each of the nine years, and the averages for the whole period, are 
given in Table B. It will he seen that the percentage is in favor of the 
students admitted on diploma. 

In every year a greater or less number of matriculated students, ■ 
who begin work in the several classes, are obliged to leave College 
before the end of the first semester; and others, after completing the 
work of the first semester, leave before the end of the year. Without 
inquiring at all into the causes of leaving, the committee compiled a 
table t« show how far these removals from College afiected the 
numbers of diploma students and of examination students, respectively, 
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in their first college year, Tlie result of this inquiry, given in Table 
C, is that a smaller percentage of tlie students admitted od diploma 
have left College than of those admitted on examination. 
TABLE A, 

SHOWING THE AVERAGE ATTENDANCE OF STUDENTS ADMITTED ON 
niPLOJIA AND OF STUDENTS ADMITTED OH EXAMINATION. FOB THE 
NINE YEARS, 1811-72 TO 1879-80. 
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The cases of had failure in college work are about equally divided 
between diploma and examination atudente. The basis of comparison 
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adopted by the committee in investifratins tbia phase of the subject 
was the more or less complete Mlure in three or more examinationa 
in a single Eemester, Table D shows the number of these exceptionally 
bad failures for each gioup of studeots for each yenr. For the whole 
period of nine years, there were in the a^regate fifty-eight cases of 
ba(l failure among the diploma ttudents, and seventy such cases 
among the examination students. To make the comparison Just 
between the two groups of students, the proportion of bad failures 
relatively to the lotal amount of work reckoned by semesters, was 
ascertained. From the first of the above tables (A), it will be seen 
that the total attendance of diploma students for the nine years is 460i. 
Consequently the total work done by Ihis class of students is repre- 
sented by 939 semesters. In a similar way the work done by students 
admitted on examination will be found to amoantto 1,119 semesters. 
Of these numbers, the fifty-eight and the seventy bad cases of failure 
are respectively C.18 per cent, (for diploma students), and 6.09 per cent, 
(for examination students). 

TABLE C, 

SHOWING THE HDMBEK OF STODENIH WHO LEFT COLLEGE IN THE PRE9H- 
M.iN YEAR, FOR THE NINE YEARS, 1871-72 TO I873-S0. 
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TABLE D, 

SHOWIKS THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE CASES OP BAD FAILURE, FOE THE 
NINE YEARS, 1851-72 TO 1870-80. 
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The tables pfej>ared by the committee "also throw a little light 
upon the practical working of the elective system ; though the results 
of two years alone are too few to found any very hroad generalization 
upon. Prior to the general introduction of the elective system the 
work of the Freshman year was so arranged that, as a rule, all students 
were required to do the same amount of work, viz., the equivalent of 
three exercises a day for five days in the week; or, expressed as it , 
would be under the new system, fifteen hours a week. For the 
last two years a considerable freedom of choice in the election of 
studies has been allowed, and it thus becomes important to know 
which class of students has done, on the average, the greatest amount 
of work. As a partial answer to this question the following table 
is given. 

TABLE E. 
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An inspection of Tables E and B brings us to one other interesting 
conclusion. During the first seven years of the period under review, 
that is, before the adoption of the elective system, the attendance was 
regularly fifteen hours a week, and the percentage of success was, for 
diploma students, 88.36, for students admitted on examination, 86,50. 
During the past twa years, that is, since the adoption of the elective 
syst-em, the attendance has been, of diploma students, 15,55 hours a 
week, of students admitted on examination, 15.32 ; while for the same 
period the percentage of success has been, for diploma students, 90.56, 
and for students admitted on examination, 89.61. Thus it appears tbat 
although the Dumber of hours taken by the students under the elective 
system is slightly greater than was the number taken under the old 
system, the percentage of success is also somewhat higher, 

C. K. ADAMS. 
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FROM THE PROFESSORS OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

—FROM THE PROFESSOR OF TEE LATIN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. 

The Courses offered for each semester were the following ; 



1. Terence; Latin Grammar; Latin Proae Composition. Monday, 

Tuesday, Wednesday. Friday, Sec. I., 2-3; Sec. II., 3-4; Sec. 
III., 4-5. AssT. Prop. Elisha Jones, 

2. Quintilian [10th Boolt); Odes of Horace; Lectures on Roman Lit- 

erature. Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Sec. I., 10^ 
llj; Sec. IL, 1U-12J. Prop. Fbieze. 

3. Pi iny '8 Letters. JVida;/, lOJ-llJ. Pkop. Feiezb. 

4. Lectures on Classical Antiquities and Art. Monday and Wednes- 

day, 3-4. Prop. Feiezk. 

5. Teachers' Course. Friday, 4-5. Peop. Frieze. 



.S. Livy ; Satires of Horace. Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, 
Sec. 1., 2-3; Sec. II., 3-4; Sec III., 4-5. Asst. Prop. Elisha 
Jones. 

7. Odes and Epodes of Horace. Tuesday and Tkunday, lOJ-llJ. 

Peof, Frieze. 

8. Horace (Ars Poetica) ; Juvenal. Monday, Wednesday, Friday, Sec. 

L, 9J-I0J ; Sec. IL, lOJ-llJ, Abst. Prof. Elisha Jones. 

9. Tacitus (Germania and Agrieola). Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 

lOj-llJ. Peof, Frieze. 
30, Cicero's Tascnlaa Disputations. Tuesday and Thursday, lli-12j-. 
Prop, Frieze. 

11. LeclureB on Classical Antiquities and Art. Wednesday, 3-4. Pkop. 

Frieze. 

12. Teachers' Course. Friday, 4-5. Prop. Frieze. 
14, Essays of Seneca. Prop. Fbieze. 

From this schedule it will be perceived that the Professor of Latin 
devoted to lectures and recitations thirteen hours a week during the 
first semester and ten during the second, or an average of two to 
three hours daily during the year; and that Ihe Assistant Professor 
devoted twelve hours to recitations during ihe first, and eightepn 
during the second semester, or an average of three hours a day 
during the year. 

The following table shows the number of students in attendance 
on each of the above-mentioned Courses: 
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Total 616 

The Courses niinibered 1 and 6 were eoaducted whoiiy by reci- 
tation. The Latin text was translated and the exercise was accom- 
panied by grammatioa! analysis, composition, and a considerable 
amount of collateral study in history and antiquities. 

In the other Courses, except the lectures on classical antiquities 
and art, it was the principal aim of the instructor to lead the students 
to a complete understanding and appreciation of the a«thor,iu respect 
to BUbject-m alter and literary excellence, rather than to make the 
test a basis for- the study of the grammar. To this end the exer- 
cises of the class-room consisted largely of annotations and exegesis, 
with occasional lectures on Eoman literature and history. 

The work of the students has been done in general with much 
earnestness and with commendable success, which is due in some 
measure, at least, to the exercise of a reasonable amount of liberty in 
the choice of studies. ' H. S. FRIEZE. 

U.—FJi03f THE PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS. 

I submit the following report of work done in the department of 
Pure Mathematics during the academic year 1879-80. 

COURSES OFFERED. 



Advanced Algebra. Fout lintes a vieet. 

and AssT. Pnor. Beman. 
General Geometry and Calculus. Jbitr ti 

and AssT. Pbof. Beuan. 
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3. Advanced General Geometry and Calculus. Five t 

Prop. Olney. 

4. Determinants. Onae a week- Asst. Prof. 0. N. Jobbb. 
10. Trigonometry, Twice a week. Assr. Prof. Bbii4N. 



5. Advanced Geometry ; Plane and Spherical Trigonomslry. Four 

times a week. Asst. Pbof. C. H. Jones. 

6. Geaeral Geometry and Calculus. Fout times a week. Prop. Olhby 

and Asst. Prof. Bkjiak, 

7. Modern Geometry and TiiUhear Coordindtes. Twice a week. Asst. 

Prof. Bbhan. 
8 Calculus of Variations. Tmice a week, first half of lemeiler. Prof. 

9. Quaternions. Twice a -week, second half of semester. Prof. Olkby. 
11. Analytical Mechanics. Four timet a week. Asst. Prof. C. N. Jones. 

Professor Jones's work was as follows : First semester -. 4 sections in 
Course 1, numbering in all 110 students; Course 4, 3 students; in all^ 
17 hours a week for the Profe.^sor. Second semester : 4 sections, Course 
5, 90 students; Course 11, 13 students; in all, 20 hours a week for the 
Professor. 

Professor Beman's work was as follows: First semester: CourselO,6 
students; Course 1, 19 students; 4 sections, Course 2, 78 students; in 
all, 11 hours n week for the Professor. Second semester: Course 7, 1 stu- 
dent; Course 5, 10 students; 4 sections, Course 6, 78 students; in alt, 
14 hours a week for the Professor. 

Professor Olney's work was : 4 sections. Courses 2 and 6, through- 
out the year, each twi;;e a week, 80 students. First semester: Course 
S, 5 times a weok, 18 students. Second eemeiter: twice a week in 
Courses 8 and 9, 6 students ; in all, 13 hours a week the first semester, 
and 10 the second. The number of hours a week the second semester 
was exceptionally small, in consequence of inability to divide CouraeB 
2 and 6 into as many sections as there should have been. 

The amount of Professor Jones's work, aa will be seen, was simply 
intolerable. The Board has very wisely given him relief for the 
ensuing year, which, I hope, will add greatly to the efficiency of the 
instruction. The work in the department is considerably in excess 
of that done last year, both as regards the number of students and 
the range of subjects. ■ 

It is proposed to add a two years' course of Mathematical reading 
aa soon as there shall be a sufficient demand for it, in such standard 
works as Salmon's Higher Algebra, Frost's Solid Geometry, Dostor's 
Determinants, Todhuuter's or Price's Integral Calculus, and Tait's 
Quaternions. 
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The above statement of work does not inclufle esami nations, 
generator special, and the general oversight of the work, which at 
some periods is no inconsiderable part of of the duties of the Professor 
in charge. 

EDWARD OLNEY. 

III.— FROM THE PROFESSOR OF RISTORY. 

I beg leave to present the following account of the work in His- 
tory during the academic year, 1879-80. 

As in previous years, ihe studies in Ancient History were con- 
ducted under the direction of the Professors of Greek and Latin, and 
therefore hardly come under the cognizance of this department. 

The instruction in Modern History lias had three objects in view : 
firsi, the general history of Europe from the fall of the Roman 
Empire to the French Eevolution ; second, the more careful study of 
the polilical and constitutional history of England; and third, a 
thorough study of the political and constitutional history of the 
United States. Tlie work dose for the accomplishment of these sev- 
eral objects was as follows : 

1. In the first semester a course of lectures was given on the 
institutions of the Middle Ages. The lectures were thirty-two in num- 
ber, and their purpose was to show at once the course and the mean- 
ing of events from the beginning of the barbarian invasions to the 
time of the renaissance. At the conclusion of this course of lectures, 
and supplementary to them, Giiizot's History of Civilization in Europe 
was used as a test-book. The number of studcnls taking this course 
was fifty-seven. 

In the second semester the general history of Europe was contin- 
ned three hours a week, the textbook used being Professor C. D. 
Yonge's Three Centuries of Modern History. The course embraced 
the whole period treated by the author aii J extended from the Revival 
of Learning to the outbreak of the French Eevolution. The number 
of students in the class was twenty-sis. 

2. The instruction given in the history of England had four some- 
what distinct purposes in view: first, a knowledge of the principal 
events of English history; second, a careful study of the constitu- 
tional history of England; third, the political history of England 
during the present century; and fourth, the theories and methods 
of the English Government. For the accomplishment of these pur- 
poses, the following cotirses of instruction were given : 

Three hours a week during the first semester on the general his- 
tory of England from the accession of the House of Tudor to the over- 
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throw of the Stuarts. The test-book used was Brighl's History of 
England. The number of students taking the course waa sixty- 
eight. In the second semester, the course was continued from the 
overthrow of the Stuarts to tlie close of the Napoleonic wars. Vol- 
ume III. of the same work was used as a text-book. The namber 
of students in the class was sixty-flve. 

The constitntional history of England was studied in the Histor- 
ical Seminary. The class contained none but students of advanced 
standing, several of the number being candidates for a second degree. 
No one text-book was assigned, and no lectures were discussed, but 
topics with large numbers of references were given, and investigation 
of each subject assigned was required of each member of the class. 
The class was divided into three sections, each section holding a ses- 
sion of two hours each week. The number of stadente in the class 
was thirty-four. 

Oil the politicil history of England since the fall of Napoleon I. 
a course of two lectures a week was given during the first semester. 
The number of students in this course was thirty-nine. 

A course of two lectures a week was given during the second 
semester ou the theories and methods of the English Government, 
and was elected by a hundred and fifty-two students. 

3, Four courses were likewise given on the History of the United 
States, viz.: 

A course of two lessons a week on the political history of America 
from the settlement at Jamestown to the adoption of the Articles of 
Confederation. Eliot's History of the United States was used as the 
text-book. The class contained sixty-six members. 

An advanced course in the constitutional history of the United 
States, volume I. of von Hoist being used as the text-book. The les- 
sons of the class were two a week, and the class numbered forty-seven. 

Another class used the second volume of the same work during 
one semester. The lessons were two a week, and the number in the 
class was nineteen. 

The political history of the United States was also studied in the 
Historical Seminary. The class was divided into small sections for 
historical investigation ; and each student was with the professor three 
hours a week. Only students who had already completed the other 
work in United States History were admitted to the class. The num- 
ber of students in the course was thirty. 

The following tabular form will show at a glance the number of 
students in the courses in History. 
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1. History of England, U85-1GS8, (Assf. Prof. Hudson) 88 

2. MidJle Ages, Lectures, (Prof. Adams) 57 

3. England Since 1815, Lectures, (Prof. A lams) „ 39 

4. English Constitutional History, (Prof. Adams) 34 

6. Political History of the Colonial Period, [Asst. Prof. Hudson) 66 

. 7. General History of Europe, (Asst. Prof. Hudson) 26 

0. History of England, IGS8-1815, (Asst. Prof. Hudson) 65 

10. Constitutional History of the United States, 1789-1817, (Asst 

Prof. Hudson) 47 

11. The Government of England, Lectures, (Prof Adams) 152 

13. Political History of the United States, (Prof. Adams) 30 

14. Constitutional Hiitoiy of the United States, 1817-1852, (Asst. 

Prof Hudson) 19 

Total number in Historical classes COS 

I desire to call your attention to the inadequacy of the University 
Library for tbe wants of the students of history. 

The following table has been made up by the Assistant Librarian, 
for the purpose of showing the number of works drawn by students in 
the several departments of study. Each coluuju represents the num- 
ber of books drawn for one week. The seven columns, therefore, 
show the number of works drawn in as many difl'erent weeks, the 
weeks having been taken at random in the course of the last five 
years. The week in the (irst column was in October 187-1; that in the 
last, in May, 18S0, It is supposed that the proportions fairly n 
the average use of the library in the several branches classified ; 



Ani'ieiii una Uudoin Languages. , 42 m 40 IM 1^ ll.^i IDS 

roIIUcsl Kconomy _ _ B2 25 IH *3 41 3 

Willosnphy - __ 52 7 30 BU 3J 1« 31 

AUthaStlsnecs .-.._ » 63 OU Oi 102 163 St 12} 

This table shows that in the seven weeks (selected at random) the 
whole number of books drawn was 4,993, and that of this number 
2,21-1 were on the subject of history, while the number drawn on all 
other subjects combined was 2,779. An inspection of the table will 
farther shew that previous to 1R78, when the Seminary method of work 
was adopted in English Literature, the number of works drawn on 
historical subjects exceeded by many the works drawn on all other 
subjects combined. 

Attentioii is called to this fact for tbe purpose of raising the ques- 
tion whether some provision ought not to be made by whli;h the sup- 
ply of historical hooks in the library can be increased. According to 
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the system long since adopted for the selection of books to be pur- 
chased, the he'ad of each department is invited by the Library Com- 
mittee to furnish a list of books needed in his department. The lists 
so furnished represent books of a certain aggregate value, varying from 
fifly to one hundred dollars each. Of these liels Ihe department of 
History furnishes one; English Literature, one; Languages, three; 
Political Economy, ono; Philosophy, one; the Sciences, ten. For 
some years past Ihe books recommended on these special lists have 
very nearly exhausted the appropriation available after paying for the 
periodicals and the binding. The consequence lias been that the 
Library Committee has found It impossible to ndd very largely to any 
of the lists. On this account the department of Hislory has suffered 
especial inconvenience. The figures above given indicate that of all the 
books drawn from the library during the jiast sis year,=, nearly one 
half have been on the subjects of history ; while of the iista of books 
to be purchased, the Chair of flistory is entitled to recommend only 
one seventeenth. The result is (hat in some of the important 
branches of history no contributions have been made to the library in 
several yeare. 

It is only within very recent time that the History of the United 
States has received in this University any very oonsiderjible attention. 
A cumber of courses are now offered, but the resources of the library 
are entirely inadequate to the giving of successful instruclion. Atten- 
tion is called to this fact in the hope that the question will at lea.st be 
considered whether an especial appropriation for the purcliase of 
books on American History may not witii propriety be a.sked for. 
G. K. jVDAMS. 

IV.— FROM THE PEOFESSOE OF MENTAL AND MORAL 
FHILOSOPSY. 
The Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy respectfully reports 
that the subjects embraced in his department of instruction have been 
aa follows: 

1. Psychology, 

2. Logic. 

3. Ethics. 

4. Speculative Philosophy, Rational Psychology, Rational Cos- 

mology, and Rational Theology (Natural Theology). 

5. History of Philosophy. 

6. Evidences of Cliristianity. 

The only required study is Psychology; the rest are optional. 
The time devoted to each subject is indicated below. 
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Lectures oa Speculative Philosophy (including a short course on 
the fundamental postulates of Eiliics), 5 hours a week. 

Lectures and recitations in Psychology (2 sections), 4 hours a week. 

The students in Speculative Pfiilosophy wrote theiies on topics 
assigned them by the Professor. 

SECOND SBMESTBR, 

Test-book recitations in the History of Philosophy, 5 hours a 

. Recitations in Logic (2 sections), 4 hours a week. 

The Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity were omitted last 
year [the only time they have heen omitted for the past II years) in 
consequence of the sicltness of the Professor, who was granted leave 
of absence by the Regents before the end of the College year. 

The number in attendance upon the several courses was as follows : 

Speculative Philosophy 23 

History of Philosophy 22 

Psychology 90 

Total 206 

B. F. COCKER. 

v.— FROM THE PROFESSOR OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 

The organization of tiie instruction in Anaiytical and Applied 
ChemiBtry, for the year 1879-^0, has remained very nearly unchanged 
from the preceding year, aa presented with details under the last 
report of the President. A tabulated statement of the hours and dura- 
tion of each Course of study, of the number of students of each Uni- 
versity department in attendance in each Course, and of the duties of 
each Instructor, is presented helow. 

Last year I urged the need of a decided increase in the works on 
Chemi'ftry in the General Lihrary, and I can only repeat that, for (he 
suitable encouragement of original research, in this department as in 
others, we want a considerable expenditure for books. 

The number of students in the Laboratory has been such as to 
place an average of from thirty-four to forty under the daily instruc- 
tion of each of the regular teachers. 
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Department oi 



lAboraton nuib. . 






ItiIb— tiJuuneS). Ur. Chuvlb.^ 



lAbi irararywork 

Phyaiologifftl Chemistry— .Coone 8), 

Lnbarnlorv work ^., 

Assaying of orcB— iCouree B). llB. Ch: 



Physlolqulcnl Chemklry. 



T. TuOT. BodB..__ 



-„..' LabonCiryaat Lecturex. Aen. Pbof. Bobe. 

School op Piiahuacv— <Siadi<8 ali required). ~ 

Qualitaiivi! AnalyaiB. Asar. Feof. JoHHMH _ m..~ 



''. "m weeks 



FfaaimaceuUcBl f 



(Two sncre^lve gectlDUSj 

bparatioiii. Pbof. Fribcott, i 



UjclKwiH, ( IVo inocesalve hectlons) 

lAlMTataiyiTarkCclaasinstinctloDlutbel'lianiucrlectnim)... 
Diicology. A-wt-PBOif, B"— 
Laborslory wotk.... 
Ltctures... 



LaborBtory vote.. 
AimlifBis. LabiirataTy. Db. Vaucbah^^ 



11 tlis Laboratory requires two lo tbree hours' work. Bedtalinns 
ALBERT B. PEESCOTT. 



I have tlio himor to present tlie following report of the work 
me ill tbe department of Greek, for the acadeoiic year 1679-80; 



Course 1 (required). Lysiaa and Athenian History ; with Asst. Prof. Pat- 
teugilj, four times a week ; £isty-five students, in two eectioos. 
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Cowrte 2 (required). ThucydiiJes; with Asst. Prof. Pattengill, three times 

a week ; forty-flve students, in two sections. 
CouriE 3 (required). Demosthenes on the Crown and Lectures on the 

Greek Orators; given hy Prof. D'Ooge, three times a week; 

fifty-two students, in I wo sections. 
Courte 4 (elective). Plato's Goi^ias, selections from the Lyric Anthol- 
ogy, and the Medea of Enripidei; read with Prof. D'Ooge, 

three times a week ; eleven students. 
Courte 5 (elective). Lectures on Greek Grammar and on methods of 

teaching Greek; by Prof. D'Ooge, once a week; seventeen 

students. 
Couth 11 (elective). The Seventh Book of Herodotus; read with Prof, 

D'Ooge, twice a week ; mx etudents. 



Coarie 6 (required). The Odyssey (Sixth Book) ; with Asst. Prof. Pat- 
tengill, four times a week ; fifty-six students, in two sections. 
Ooarte 7 (required). The Antigone of Sophocles and the Birds of Ariato- 
phanes; with Prof. D'Ooge, four times a week; seven students. 
Course S (elective). Selections from Lucian ; with Asst. Prof. Pattengill, 

twice a week ; twenty-nine students, 
OauMeS) (elective). Selections from the Ethics of Aristotle, the Achar- 
nianaof AriBtophanea,Lectures on the Greek Drama; given Ijy 
Prof. D'Ootre, three times a week ; ten students. 
Course 10 (elective). Teachers' class in Greek Prose Composition ; with 

Prof, D'Ooge, once a week; sixteen students. 
CouTU 12 (required as a substitute for Coune 7). The Electra of Sopho- 
cles, and the Frogs of Aristophanes; with Asst. Prof. Pattengill, 
four times a week ; forty-five students. 
CouTte 13 (required). History of Greek Literature and Art, with Lec- 
tures; by Prof. D'Ooge, once a week ; seventy-six students. 
From an examination of these statements it will appear tiiat the 
entire numher of students enrolled ia all the courses iu Greek was ]08 
in the first, and 239 in the second semester, or a total of 435 for the 
year, which is an increase over the number of last year, and the 
largest number in the history of the University. Of this number 89 
are enrolled in elective courses. 

In addition to the courses already named, I have spent during 
the second semester about two hours a week with a student who was 
reading privately and pursuing advanced courses. One candidate for 
the Master's degree, Mr. A. W. Burnett, presented a thesis in this 
department, entitled "The Character and Influence of the Old Athe- 
nian Comedy." 
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Finallv, I desire to bear witness to the valuable work of tlie 
Assistant Professor, to wliose growing efficiency and influence tlie 
prosperity of this department is in no Binall degree indebted. 

MARTIN L. D'OOGE. 



VII.— FROM THE PROFESSOR OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

The work in the department of Civil Engineering for the past 
year has been under the chaise of the same instructors as were 
enumerated in the report for the preceding year, and the scope and 
character of the instruction have been essentially unchanged. The 
Courses given in each semester, the number of exercises a weeli in each 
Course, the name of the teacher and the number of students in 
attendance, were as follows: 

FIEST SEMESTER. 



Course. 
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SECOKD SEMESTER. ■ 



1. DrttHlng 

n. Drawing. ._ 

B, Drawing 

3. Surveying.. 
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The graduates from tliia deparlment in (he past have filled satis- 
factorily many responsible positions, a fact that speaks well for their 
theorel.icahmd practical training. DiiHng the last year the opportunities 
afforded tlie nnilei^rad nates for acquiring familiarity with actual field 
operations, as disliDguished from I lie problems and eserciscs for prac- 
tice which have also heen given, have been hotter than in iho years 
before. Most of the students have participated, upon Saturdays and 
holidays, in the land surveying in this vicinity, and in the location and 
construction of the Toledo, Ann Arhor, and Norlh-Eastcrn Eailrond, 
and, in vacations, four of the undei^rad nates were regularly attached 
to fcection parties on the above railroad. 

The month of June has nsnally been devoted hy the class in Sur- 
veving lo a practice -survey of a railroad line, under the immediate 
supervision of Professor Davis. As the lastclass had already spenla week 
in making a change of some three miles in the locution of tlieT., A. A., 
and N. E, R. It. at Orchard Lake, it was decided, upon the suggestion 
of Regent S. S. Walker, to spend the four weeks of field work in mak- 
ing a survey of a portion of Maple river in Clinton countv, to deter- 
mine the practicahility and metliod of draining the swanip above the 
village of Maple Rapids. This improvement was found to be feasible, 
and it was proposed to eifect the change by removing an old dam and 
by deepening certain portions of llie channel of the river. The swamp 
would thus he reheved of water for some twelve miles, many hundred 
acres of land would be reclaimed, and the sanitary condition of the 
surrounding country would be improved. The esaminations made by 
thp class extended over fifteen miles of river, iiieJnding accurate 
surveys by transit lines, levels, soundings, and cross-sections on about 
three miles; a plane table survey in complete detail of forly acres at 
the site of the moat important parb of the proposed improvement and 
incluJing a portion of the village; the whole accompanied by complete 
maps, plans, and profiles for an estimate of cost. 

For a detailed statement of the instruction in the other branches 
taught in the departtnentit may be sutficient to refer to Ihe last Calen- 
dar, py. 47-40. 

It is hoped that a way may be found, before long, to afibrd facil- 
ities for the experimental determination of Ihe strength of building 
materials and for the verification of test-book i-tatemenla in regard to 
the action of the parts and joints of frames, the flow of water, i to. A 
remodelling of the draughting rooms, so as to improve the lighting, 
hy skylights or otherwise, is also considered desirable. 

CHARLES E. GREENE. 
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rilT.—FROM THE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

I Iiereby submit to you my report respecting the work ia Englisli 
Language and Literature during ilie year just eniled. 

Courset One and Seven. E>iglUh Grammar and ^eec}i£S. Co^uetcd 
fiy Mr. Demmon. Tliese Courses are iUentic.il, ami one of tliem is 
required of all students for gradualion. Daring the past year one 
hundred and forty-six students took this ttork. Tlie classes compleled 
Abbott's ''How to Write Clearly," and the chapters in "How to Parso" 
that treat of Difficulties and Irregularities of Modern English. Two 
original speeches were required of each student. The manuscripts, 
nearly three hundred in number, were all carefully criticised by the 
instructor and returned to the student to be rewritlen, if necessary, 
and to be committed to memory and spoken before the class. There 
18 great need among our students for ihissortof training. Further 
practice in writing and a more thorough eourse in reading and speak- 
ing than we are now able to give, are indent needs of this department 
of the University. 

Counee Tioo and Eight. Rhetoric: Theory and Practice. Conducted 
by Mr. Demmon. These Courses are also identical, and one of them is 
required for graduation in all Courses except the Civil Engineering. 
Seventy-onestudents took tills work during the year. Hill's "Science 
of Ehetoric" was used as a text-book. Each student was required to 
present two essays. The instructor criticised tliese essays in manu- 
script, and, afterwards, orally in the presence of the class. In many 
cases piivate criticism was also given. 

In estimating the work of the instructor in the above four Courses, 
the correction of four hundred and thirty-four manuscripts during the 
year should not be overlooked. This work is of a peculiarly trying 
and exhaustive kind and bringfi little or no self-improvement to the 
instructor. Nothing bat the feeling that it isan important service to 
the student, eould ever induce any competent person to undergo the 
drudgery connected witii it. 

Couree Three. Extemporaneous Speaking. This Course was discon. 
tinned at the opening of the year on account of the pressure of work 
in other Courses, 

Counts Four and Nine. English Literature: Periods of Anglo-Saxon 
and Transitional Englieh. Conducted by Mr. Demmon. Nineteen stu- 
dents elected Course Tour, and twenty. Course Nine. In the former 
Course, Sweet's "Anglo-Saxon Reader" was used for selections, and Cor- 
son's "H.md-book" in the latter Course. For the literary history of the 
period, Morley and Tyler's " Manual of English Literature " was used 
in both Courses. These Courses, forming a continuous study of our 
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language and literatnre from Alfred to Chaticer, were taken in the 
main by tlio same stiidenta and were pursued with unabated interest. 

Ooitrxea Five and Ten. English Lilerature ; Period of Modem EngJish. 
Conducted by Mr. Tyler. It was necussary this year to make these two 
Courses identical; but hereafter they will cover different periods, as ia 
indicated in the Calendar. Course Five wilj be devoted to the period 
of Early Modern English, that is, from the middle of the fourteenth 
century to the middle of the sixteenth; and Course Ten will be 
devoted to the period of Modern English, that is, from tlie middle of 
tlie sixteentli century to the present time. The two courses were 
elected by si sty -seven students. 

Course Six. English Literature: Study of MaaterpUcet. Conducted 
by Mr. Tyler, This Course was elected by forty-live students. The 
method of work and the ground traversed, were the same as described 
in my last report. 

Course Eleven. English lAteralare : Study of Shakespeare. Conducted 
by Mr. TyliT. This Course was elected by twenty-nine students. It 
was fully described in my last report. 

Course Fourteen. English lAlerature: History of the Drama. Con- 
ducted by Mr. Tyler. This Course consisted entirely of lectures, deliv- 
ered at the rate of one each we el; throughout the second semester. The 
Course is intended to be an.iiliary to the work done in the study of 
Shakespeare. It was elected by forty-nine students. 

■ The need of an InUrticloT in Elocution, who should take charge of 
the work of the first year in Speeches and of the Course in Extempo- 
raneous Speaking, has been felt for Bume lime. The lat^e increase 
during the past two years in the number of students electing work in 
English, renders such an addition to our leaching force well-nigh 
indispensable to our eaccess in this department. 

M. C. TYLER. 

IX.— FROM TBE PROFESSOR OF MINERALOGY AND ECO- 
NOMIC GEOLOGY. 

In compliance with the request of tho Board of Eegents, I beg 
leave to submit the following report of the work done in Mineralogy 
and Economic Geology for the academic year 1870-80. 

As my leave of absence did not expire until the middle of Febru- 
ary the work in these branches has been confined to the second 
semester. In Mineralogy 1, there was a class of ten persons, which, 
for a considerable part of the time, was divided into two sections of 
five each, each section attending instruction twice a week, two hours 
each time. In Mineralogy 2, there was a class of four persons, two of 
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Ihem being gradaates of the School of fharmacv. This class had a 
daily exercise, two hours each day, excepting Tuesdays, when the 
second hour had to be omitted. In both classes the iuatruution con- 
sisted of lectures, followed by the practical determination of specimens 
placed in the hands of the students for examination. la Mineralogy 
3, one student pursued a special course for a part of a semester. 

In Economic Geology (Geology 8) there was a class of three per- 
Bons. In this Course attendance was required two days a week and 
two hours each day. The instruction was given by lectures, in con- 
neclion with collateral reading in the library ; it was not confined to 
Economic Geology exclusively, but was made to include also the 
elements of a course ia Mining Engineering. This method of instruc- 
tion was chosen because it seemed to be the best that could be adopted 
in justice to those students who had already made considerable prog- 
ress in the studies required for the degree of Mining Engineer at Ihe 
time when the School of Mines was discontinued. 

In Geology 9, three students began the special study of the 
Geology of the United States, but the number was reduced to one in 
the latter part of the semester. I met the class for two hours on one 
day in each week. 

For a large part of the semester I have been obliged to spend 
twenty-seven hours a week in the class-room. 

W. H. PETTEE. 



X.—FSOM THE PROFESSOR OF GHEillSTEY. 

I have the honor to submit the following report of work done in 
the department of General Chemistry. 

Owing to the fact that sludents from everj' Department of the 
University, wilh the possible exception of the Law School, study 
General Chemistry, and that the record of tho number in attendance 
is kept by the Deans of the respective Faculties, I am unable to 
state exactly the size of the classes, but of professional students the 
aggregate will be not far from five hundred and twenty-flve. 

In the Literary Department five elective Courses are given, and 
the whole number of students in attendance upon these is one hundred 
and eight. 

In the report last year the hope was expressed that It might be 
possible to inaugurate a new method of instruction, which promised 
to be a desired advance on the plan hitherto pursued. By the consent 
and aid of the Regents this has been done, and the experience of this 
year shows that it has proved to bo almost a "new departure" in the 
means of teaching this subject. The object of the plan was to give to 
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stadents methods of experimentally verlfyiiie the general theorems of 
tho science, which, when learned from books only, nre rarely appre- 
hended with sufliirient force and Ulstinttneaa. A room in the ohemical 
laboratory huiliiing fitted with desks and tables was accordingly 
asiignedto the department, and was put in the immediate charge of 
the assistant in General Chemistry, Dr. Joy. Written circulars, issued 
daily, gave directions for the experimental performance of certain 
processes, which the student was required to follow ; these processes 
were so chosen that they illustrated and embodied some one of the 
general theorems of the science, but the conclusions to he reached 
were not staled in the circulars, but were left to tho independent 
thought of the stndent aided by references to bool;s in the library. 
Thus each day's work took on somewhat the guise of a problem wluch 
could not bo answered merely by a reliance on memory. 

The success of the plan has been gratifying. All the tables in Ihe 
room were at once taken, and the interest shown in thework has been 
from the first all fhat ould be wislied. I desire to ui^ strongly that 
the rucilities in this direction for the coming year may be much 
extended. It is believed that with the exception of Cornell Uni- 
versity this method of instruction is peculiar to the University of 
Michigan. 

JOHH W. LANGLEY. 



XL— FROM THE PROFESSOR OF ASTRONOMY AND DIRECTOR 
OF THE OBSERVATOny. 

I liavo the honor to report that the educational work of this 
department for the college year has been as follows : 
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Tho instruments for edinational puriiosesare exoected from Wash- 
ington, and will probably be ready for use in the second semester of 
the ensuing year. 
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The work of this department inc'udes also the care and use of the 
astronomical instruments pertaining to the Ohservalory. Tliey have 
been in use iu favorable weather throughout the year. 

On tiie Ist of January, 18S1, 1 desire to make a special report to 
the Resents on this hronch of our work. 

M. W. HARRINGTON. 

Xil.-FROM THE PSOFESSOE OF ZOOLOGY. 

During the first semester I offered two Full Courses. The first was 
a Course in SystemaUc Zoology, anil was elected by flfiy-six stuilenta. 
In tliis Course I go over the field of classifl nation of animals in a gen- 
eral wny, illustrating the lectures by specimens from the musenm. It 
is planned for those students who intend to make no further study 
of the subject, but who wish to ffainaonie knowledge of Zoology before 
leaving the University. A course of this kind, iinparting a general 
knowledze of nil a'limals, seems lo me be'ter fitted for the needs of 
this class of Etudents than a special course giving more exact knowl- 
edge of some particular group. The Course also serves as an inlro- 
duclion lo the higher works iu Zoology for those who wish to continue 
the study. 

Course 2.— The special study of Invertebrate Animals is not a pop- 
ular course, hut tbiire are always a few, usually those who expect to 
each, wlio demand a course of this kind. 

Course 3, — A course in Comparative Anatomy and Physiology 
was given for the first time duringthe past year. It was elected by 
forty students. 

I considered a certain amount of microscopic work necessary for 
this Course, and was able to secure the use of Ihe Pliysiological Labor- 
atory in the medical department for this purpose. Teti lessons were 
given by Dr. Stowell on Vertebrate History, and five by Mr. De Tarr 
in the Microscopical Study of Invertebrates. I found this work ol 
great value and interest to tjie class, and tiiink there should be some 
permanent arrangement by which the use of tiie microscopes in Iho 
Physiological Laboratory can be secured for the use of literary students 
in Zaology, or that a nucleus of a Microscopical Laboratory be formed 
in connection with the department of Zjology. There is certainly as 
much need, in the nature of things, for the use of the microscope in 
zoological as in botanical study. 

Course 4. — ^A study of Vertebrate Animals with identification of 
species. This Course was elected by thirteen students. The subjert 
was studied by lectures, illustrated by specimens (rom the museum 
and collections of tropical aad foreign forms, wliile the vertebrate 
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animals of Michigan and the North-west were made a special subject 
of study, and some one hundred and fifty speoios idenlifled by each 
student from skins in the poasession of tlie University, and from col- 
leclions made by the students. 

In addition to the rpgnlar work, several lessons were given in 
the microscopic Study of tissues, 

I also gave five lessons in Taxidermy to the class, though not a 
part of the regular work. This Courae is one of the most satisfactory 
and useful that I have to offer. 

Course 5, Entomology, was offered by Mr. Higley, the assiBt^nt 
in the Museum. Mr. Higley did much work in the study of insects, 
and gave excellent satisfaction in his teaching of the subject. Ten 
students elecfed the Course. 

Course G ivas a continuation of Coarse 2 in the special study of 
Invertebrate Animals, and was given at the request of ft few advanced 
students in Zoology. The Course consisted entirely of Laboratory 

cCHEDULE OF WORK DONE IN ZOOLOGY FOR TOE YEAR 187B-S0. 
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■WhniB mimher ofsliiJcnla cloctiiiR Zoology in flrst semester, 

Wliolo number o'elinlejKselecllrB 'Aonlngy iu feiwud semeslBr. 
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Tiie needs of the department of Zoology, as they appear to i 
are the fallowing : 
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First, an assistant, competeot to do part of the teaching and to assiBt 
in identifying and arranging the collections for the New Museum. 

Second, either microacopes which shall be the property of the 
department, or the use, when needed, of those helonging to the 
Phyeiological Laboratory. 

Third, a room specially devoted to Zoology, so that the labor of 
removing and replacing specimens for illustration maybe lessened, 
and that suitable black-boards and charts may be used. The room 
now used serves for three Professors teaching three distinct subjects. 

Fourth, a set of cases and drawers for the preservation and dis- 
play of a series of specimens to be used in teaching, as the removal 
of the collections to the New Museum will necessitate the keeping 
of a set for this purpose in the old building. 

J. B. STEEEE. 

XUL—FEOM THE PROFESSOR OF MODERN LANGUA&ES, 

There were four Courses of instruction offered in French for the 
first semester. In Course 1, seventy-sis students were instructed in 
three sections, two by Mr- de Pont, one by Mr. Hennequin. These 
students were beginning French, and the work was entirely elementary ; 
the text-books used were Duffet's grammar, with Henneqtiin's French 
Verba and Reading-lessons. Course 2, Idiomatic Analysis and Compo- 
sition, was taken by seventy-flve students, instructed in two sections 
by Mr. de Pont and Mr. Hennequin. The members of these classes 
practised in the use of the most frequently recurring idioms in French 
and read, one section, Gerusez' AbrSgfi, the other, Oomeille's Cid. 
Course 3, in the Classic Drama, was taken by twenty-five students, who 
read, under Professor Morris, a play each of Racine and Corneille,' and 
two of Molifire. Course 4, in the Romantic Drama, was elected by nine 
students, who read, under Professor Morris, three plays and a romance 
by Yictot Hugo. 

Four Courses of instruction in French were also ofifered during 
the second semester. In Course 5, a continuation of Course 1, sixty 
students were instructed in three sections by Mr. de Pont and Mr, 
Hennequin. The study of the grammar was continued and about two 
hundred pages of French prose were read. Course 6 was elected by 
fifty-four students, instructed in two sections by Mr. de Pont and Mr, 
Hennequin. About two hundred pages were read and analyzed by the 
classes, the selections being from Boileau, Voltaire, etc., and essays in 
French were written and corrected. Course 7 was elected by twelve 
students, who read under my instruction about two hundred pages of 
sixteenth century French. Course ? was taken by twenty-six students. 
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who read under Mr. Hennequin two plays and two romanceaby mod- 
ern autliore, Victor Hugo, Dumas, etc. 

Two Courses in German were offered for the first semester. Ger- 
man was begun by one hundred -ind twenty students, in four sections, 
two (aught by Mr. Henneqiiin, two by Mr. Thomas. Whitney's gram- 
mar was completed, and about thirty pages of the Header were trans- 
lated in class. Course 2 was pursued by sixty-seven students, in two 
Bections, under Professor Morris and Mr. Thomas. Gojthe's Iphigenie 
and Hermann and Dorothea, and the larger part of Grossmann'a 
Poesie were read. Four Courses in German were offered for the second 
semester. Course 3, a continuation of Course 1, was pursued by one 
hundred and four students, in four seclions, one section taught by Mr. 
Henncquin and tliree by Mr. Thomas, Piays l)y Sciiiller and Lessing, 
and modern comedies were read, and the grammar was rtviewed. 
Course 4 was pursued by thirly-six students, who read under me the 
larger part of Lessiiig'a Laokoon. Course 5 was elected by thirteen, 
who read under me tha most of a iiistory of German literature in 
German, Courso G was pursued by forty-five slndenta, who read under 
Mr. Thomas Ihe first part of Gcctlie's Faust. 

A class in Italian, consisting of thirty-eijbt students, completed 
under my instruction about half the grammar and read about twenty- 
five pages in the Pbcader. It would be highly desirable in my judg- 
ment to provide moans by which greater facilities could bo dil'ered for 
theatudy of Italian and Spanish. No oarntst student of literature can 
nfford to be ignorant of the langnsigesof D.into nud Cervantes. 

I also gave i iistruetiou in Gothic to one student, and one chapter 
in TJJfilas' translation of John was road. Mr.Tliomns, also, has endeav- 
ored to supply a deflcieney in the University work by giving a course 
In Sanskrit to a class of seven in the first semester, and three in the 
gecoiid. 

The department has been in a very prosperous condition through- 
out (ho year, the chief difficulty being (lie great size of tlie classes. 
Instruction cannot be so efficient where thirly-five or forty slndenls 
Lave to be taught in the same class, and only the skill and enthusiasm 
of my aEsiatantshaveprevented this from beinga very serious drawback. 
EDWABD L. WALTEU. 

Xir.—FliOil THE PROFES-IOR OF GEOLOGY AND 
PALEONTOLOGY. 

Becalled to Ihc duties of a Professor in the University, after an 
absence of six years, I entered upon ray work witli zeal and confidence. 
Six years bad furnished mo opportunity for observation and study in 
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the universities and museums of Europe, and I resumed with zest and 
delight my relations with Faculties and students in the TJniyereity to 
which I have now devoted twenty of the heat years of my life. The 
renewal of this relation, however, was effected after the students had 
made their elections for the year; and this circumstance, I have no 
doubt, limited the number of applications for the entirely optional 
Courses which I was enabled to offer in September last. 

Esperienee and observation having convinced me that students 
pursuing studies from free choice, may fairly be assumed to possess suf- 
ficient zeal and appreeiatioa to prompt them to faithful duty, I deter- 
mined, as heretofore, to reduce my instruction to the form of familiar 
lectures, and thus devote the hour spent with thecliiss to theimparta- 
tion of positive information rather than to quiz or drill. This method 
I felt to be further sanctioned by the comparative maturity of students 
■who feel moved to elect from the class of studies to which general 
geology find paleontology belong. With younger students, and in all 
subjects corai'>ulsorily pursued, there must be many needing the stim- 
ulus of a daily quiz; but it is certain that the time spent in quizzing 
for the benefit of Bucb, is comparatively lost to students of the requis- 
ite aptitude and of adequate industry. In any event, experience has 
shown that the method pursued is the way to success. 

Course 1, organized with these views, was intended to be the lead- 
ing or principal course in the elements of generat geology. It was. 
offered to students without special preparation in geology. It proceed- 
ed systematically, according to a didactic method, over the successive 
chapters of terrestrial history, so far as they lie within the domain of 
observation and inductive science. Pauses were made at appropriate 
stages of the Course, to offer elementary instruction in lithological, 
stratigraphical, and chemical geology, and in the general structure and 
affinities of the various types of animals and plants which play 
important roles in the history of organization. 

As an aid to the student in reviewing the discissions of the class- 
room, and in attaining to a systematized intellectual grasp of the whole 
subject, I prepared and published an Analytical Syllabus of the science 
of geology, containing references to sources of information. The ref- 
erences under each sub-division load the student, flrst, to two or three 
standard test-books, and then to other well known and accessible 
works, and finally, in many cases, to theless accessible original author- 
ities. It is thus intended to be of use not alone to the student of the 
elements, but also to the more advanced student and the investigator. 
This Course occupied two hours a week ia the class-room, and waa 
elected by thirty-four studenta. 
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Supplementary to Course 1 was Coarse 2, the aim of which was 
threefold: 1. To review the subject presented in theotherCourse, stat- 
ing principles in new language and different lights, offering opportun- 
ity for conversation and discussion, and often extending the instruc- 
tion to collateral themes which, in the regular lectures, had to he 
omitted. 2. The introduction of a limited quiz, intended less to test 
the knowledge of individual students than to indicate the points 
regarded of first importance. 3. To afford an opportunity of review 
for students who had already taken one or more Courses in geology, 
but who felt that their acquirements needed greater precision and 
clearness. Experience showed that this Conrse was gladly sought, and 
was peculiarly suited to meet the necessities of students. It occupied 
one hour a week in the class-room, and had an attendance of thirty- 
Course 3 was devoted to elementary paleontology. The generali- 
ties of palseontology were, indeed, presented in Course 1. In this 
Course it was proposed to discuss more attentively the principal types 
of extinct life, and show their relations to the world of actual life. 
Eozoon, corals, crinoids, trilobites.chambered shells, hrachiopods, rep- 
tiles, and mammals, were taken up in succession ; and finally, several 
lectares were presented, in which I endeavored to explain the wider 
relations of the numerous facts to each other and to the progress of 
life and of the world. These generalizations laid a broad scientific 
foundation of facta and doctrines on which to build, in the second 
semester, some theories which stand yet, somewhat andefined, in the 
dim light of specniation. This occupied two hours a week in the class- 
room, and was elected by seven students. 

1 provided further a Course in advanced paleontology, designated 
Coarse i. It was intended for students already acquainted with the 
elements of geology and palfeontology, and was confined to thorough 
investigation in a limited field. The subject taken up was Strowat/i- 
poridie, accessory to which was a full study of Eozoon, the oldest known 
animal form. The subject was prosecuted by the aid of numerous 
actual specimens, microscopic sections, and all accessible literature. 
The student was required both to describe and to depict every feature 
of interest, whether in the full-sized specimen or in microscopic sec- 
tions. This Course occupied the student ten hours a week, five of 
which were in the presence of his instructor. There was only o^e___^ 
election of this exacting Course; but I shall always seize the oppor- 
tunity to give direction to the most advanced study, even if no more 
than one student develops the aspiration for it, and feels willing to 
undergo the requisite toil. 
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In the second semester, Course 5 was a continnation of theBubject 
of elementary geology; but it was devoted to theories, as the flrat 
Course was strictly confined to facts and doctrines. I desired to keep 
the theories of the science apart from the positive data and settled 
principles, in order that the student might be saved from the some- 
what popular error of conceiving geological science as a mere bundle 
of changing and unsubstantial speculations. This Course afiorded the 
opportunity to discuss the internal condition of the earth, cosmogony, 
comparative geol{^y, mountain-making, the question of evolution, and 
the pre-liistoric condition and antiquity of mankind. The Course 
could only be taken by such as had already acquired the elements of 
geology and palaeontology. The student's work was aided by Part II. 
of the Analytical Syllabus, with references to sources of information. 
The two portions of the Syllabus cover 115 octavo pages, and contain 
not less than 6,000 references. This Course occupied one hour a week, 
and was elected by twenty-nine students. 

Course 6, like Course 2 of the first semester, was intended for exam- 
ination, review, amplification, and mutual discussion. The subjects, so 
full of living interest and suggestion, were taken up by the students 
with eagerness, and often with unexpected discernment and good judg- 
ment. The Course was one hour weekly, and was taken by twenty- 
three students. 

Course 7, like Course 4, was a continuation of advanced palseontol- 
ogy. The special subject was brachiopods. These forms were studied 
in the anatomical structure both of the shell and of the soft parts, ti-eir 
classification, their geological history, and their special relations to 
American geology. Two students prosecnted the study of microscopic 
structure to a considerable extent, and made and recorded observations 
which were really new to science. Many microscopic drawings were 
made, illustrating, in some cases, points not hitherto shown in any pub- 
lished works. The Course was elected by three students, who were 
required to devote to it ten hours a week, five of which were in the pres- 
ence of the instructor. 

The chair of general geology and palaeontology covers ground ftom 
which grow some of the most fruitful applications of science, and some 
of the most momentous questions in scientific philosophy. I feel, there- 
fore, a profound interest in giving it a respectable and authoritative 
standing among the other important chairs of the University. I not 
only hope to ofi'er the. most effective facilities for the dissemination of 
elementary ideas ; but I believe the best interests of my chair and of 
the University in its present stage of development require very especial 
efforts to foster the spirit of advanced scholarship. If such is also the 
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view of the authorities, I shall co-operate with tliem zealously and 
untiringly. 

ALESANDEK WIKCHELL. 

Xy.—FBOM THE PROFESSOR OF THE SCIEiVCE AND THE 
ART OF TEACHING. 

I respectfully submit the following report of my work during the 
current year. 

The greater part of my time has been spent in the organization of 
my Courees, in doing preliminary and preparatory work. 

During the first semester, tiie purpose of my lectures was to teach 
the art of organizing, governing, and supervising public schools, and to 
discuss the general principles of school management. 

During the second semester, it was my aim to teach the principles 
that underlie the art of instructing and governing, and to discuss 
methods and systems of education. 

During the first semester, I lectured twice a week, on Taesdays 
and Thursdays; and during the last half of the second semester, I had 
five exercises a week, four on Tuesdays and one oa Thursdays. 

The attendance on my Courses was as fallows: 

Whole number of pupils in Course 1 36 

Whole number of pupils in Course II 78 

Total in both Courses. 114 

WILLIAM H. PAYNK 

XVI.— FROM THE ACTING PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS. 

The following report on the work done in the depcirtment of 
Physics during the year 1870-SO ia respectfully submitted. 

During the year eight Courses were ofiered, four in each semester. 
In the first semester the experimental lectui'es and recitations were 
continued as heretofore. The n\imbor of students completing the 
work in the several Courses wa*^ as follows; 

Two lectures and one recitation a week 47 

Two lectures and three recitations a week 43 

Total 90 

In addition two newCtourses, numbered 7 and 8, were offered. Aa 
the few students electing the former of these— Theoretical Piiysice— 
were not prepared for a mathematical course, special reading in the 
library was assigned them, and one hour a week was spent with them 
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in reviewing the work. Course S in Physical Problems wascomploted 
by nine students. To this work one hour a week was given. 

During the second semester the cour.'es in the Physical Laboratory, 
3 and 4, were taken by fourteen students, seven of whom spent at least 
two hours, live days a week ; the other seven, two hours, three days a 
week; of tliese, three were doing advanced work. Two or three 
others have done considerable work, but have not yet taken their 
examinations. The short course in Advanced Acoustics was with- 
drawn .IS it was e:ected by very few students. The Teachers' Course 
was given as heretofore. 

The time devoted to the work of the department during the first 
semester was; For lectures, four hours a week; for recitations, ten 
hours; for the preparation of lecture-experiments, four or five hours. 
Doting the second semester I directed Ilia work in the Physical Lab- 
oratory three hours da)ly,and gave about tea lectures to the Teachers' 
class. 

The research begun by a post-graduate student during the preced- 
ing year on the "Friction of Fluids" was continued with im- 
proved apparatus of ills own devising and construction, and the results 
were embodied in ft thesis presented for the degree of Ph. D,, which 
he received at the last commencement. 

Every year since the opening of the laboratory there have been 
advanced students in attendance on the work, both undergrad nates 
and post-graduates. To meet the needs of such students, and to bring 
our equipment to the point where a comparison with several institu- 
tions in the Eastern Slates will not be to our disadvantage, a liberal 
increase in the supply of instruments for refined measurement and 
exact research, as well as of books of reference, is urgently needed. A. 
good beginning has been made, and each year there has been some 
increase in the supply of apparatus, but very much more remains to 
be done. It is the earnest hopo of all who are familiar with the work 
and needs of this department, that the much-needed increase may 
come soon. CHARLES K. WEAD, 

XVn.—FROM THE ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF BOTANY. 
I present the following report of work done in the department of 
Botany dtiring the Academic year 1879-SO. 

Instractioa in Botany was given infive different Courses as folloivs: 

1. A Conrse in Systematic Botany, consisting of daily recitations, 

lectures, and analyses, continuing from the spring recess to the end of 

the year. In this Course the leading facts of plant morphology aa 

eshibited in the higher phanerogams arc presented ; and, by numcr- 
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oua and repeated exercisee with living specimens in hand, the student 
ie taught to describe accarately and to analyze indigenous flowering 
plants. This Course, given by myself, was pursued hy a ctass of fifty, 
chiefly pharmacy atadeate, with several from the literary and medical 
departments. 

2. A Course in Structural Botany, The study of the microscopical 
structure of plants and the history of the development and repro- 
duction of typical species, was pursued by a class of twenty-four during 
the whole of the second semester. The class-room work was under 
my own chaise and consisted of two lectures and recitations each week. 
The practical work was under the charge of Mrs. Stowell, the Micro- 
scopical Laboratory being open for this work from 8 ; 15 to 12 : 30 daily. 

3. A Course for advanced students in Botany, designed for those 
who wish to pursue special investigations, occupying three fifths of the 
second semester and pursued last year by four students. This class 
was under my own charge, three afternoons each week being devoted 
to practical work in the herbarium. 

4. A Course in Cryptogamic Botany, extending through the first 
semester, in which the study of fungi occupies most of the time, was 
elected by eight students. I met the class for lectures twice a week 
and worked with them in the microscopical laboratory from 2 to 5 
p. M, daily. A very creditable amount of original work in the way of 
investigation of injurious species of fungi was performed by the mem- 
bers of this class. 

5. A Course in Pharmaceutical Botany, also occupying the whole 
of tiie first semester. This Course is taken by the senior pharmacy 
class, bat is also elected by students in the literary department, and 
was pursued last year by a class of thirty-two. Mrs. Stowell had 
chaise of the practical work and gave instruction in the Laboratory 
from 8:16 to 12:30 each day, besides delivering a lecture before the 
class once each week. In addition to this I met them twice a week in 
the class-room for recitations. 

In addition to the Courses above described it is proposed to offer 
a Course for the study of the principles of Forestry, as soon as practi- 
cable, probably in the second semester of the present year. 

Work in the herbarium has been carried on by Miss AUmendinger 
during the past year with the same industry and accuracy that have 
always been characteristic of her work. The labor of mounting and 
arranging the specimens has been carried so far that it can now be 
substantially completed the present year if suitable help is provided. 
The botanical collection has been increased by the presentation of 
numerous specimens collected by Dr. J. B, Steere in Brazil, by a large 
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and valuable collection of fungi secured by Professor M. W. Harrington 
as exchanges, and by the addition of various donations from other 

The Microscopic^Laboratory is now well eqaipped for all ordi- 
nary work in Structural and Pharmaceutical Botany. 

There is, however, an imperative need of a few better olijectisaa^-' 
than have yet been furnished ua. One of our post-graduate students 
having undertaken the study of fermentation andputrefaction, it 
becomes absolutely necessary to provide him wifBTsuitable immer^ 
sioQ objective. It is hoped that an amount not to exceed one 
hundred dollars may be appropriated for this purpose by the Board of 
Regents at their next meeting. 

I append a tabular statement of Courses, number of students pur- 
BninK them, and hours a week spent by the instructors in the class- 
room and Microscopical Laboratory. 
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V. M. SPALDING. 



FROM THE DEAN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
AND SUROEBY. 

In compliance with your request, I have the honor to make the 
following statements respecting the work done in, and the needs of, the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

The attendance during the past year has been greater than that of 
the preceding, notwithstanding the lengthening of the term to the 
full college year, and the requirement of an additional year of college 
work, or the attendance at the college of three years of nine a 
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each. Daring the year the usual amount of didactic {nstmction has 
been given, and the amount of teaching and labor in the Hospital and 
Clinical Amphitheatre has greatly increased, 

Tlie work in tho various Laboratories — Chemical, Anatomical and 
Pliyeiological — has been vigorously pursued, and all the members of the 
teaching corps have been present and faithful in the discharge of their 
duties. 

Ecsidesthe labor performedin the Department of MedicineandSur- 
ger3', several of the Faculty have given instruction in the Dental 
College, delivering special though short courses of lectures adapted 
to the wants of the students in that Depart men t, 

Tlie increase of the number of students in our own Dapart- 
ment, and tho presence of students from other Departments at our 
lectures have greatly crobarra sed the F altv and seriously incom- 
moded tho students by want of s ffi ent se ts in the lecture rooms, 
and several of our students wh mat ulated have left because they 
were unable to procure proper ) ! ea 

Tiie division of the class wh h we a e ow endeavoring to effect 
will diminish, it is hoped, the crowding lu the lecture rooms, but 
will greatly increase the labor of tlie Facully— ao much so that, 
without increase of assistance, full justice cannot be done to students, 
especially while so many not belonging to our classes are crowded into 

Tho repeated presentation of claims for increased expenditure is 
by no means agreeable to the Faculty, and may be annoying to tho 
Eegents; but Ihecontinned expansion of the science and the art which 
we teach, and the increased number of students seeking our instruc- 
tion, present increased needs which are iuiperative, and fores us to 
j-equest that while the number of students now taught continues an 
increase of assistance be afforded. Our lecturing force niay perhaps 
bo sufficient, but we need more aid in questioning or drilling on tho 
fiuhjects of tho lectures, and in text-hook drill. 

In most of Iholat^e schools in New York and elsewhere, special 
instruclion is given outside of the Faculties, for whicli additional, and 
in some cases, large fees are charged. As hut few students are 
able 1o pay these fees a largo majority of the students do not 
secure this kind of teaching. To encourage or oven allow this system 
of charging is conlrary to our policy and our profession. We promise 
a complete medical educalion, at a low rate of fees, demanding lime, 
talent, and knowledge, ralher than money, and we are convinced of the 
importance of more personal drill and recitation from hooks; thia 
cannot be had with bodies of several hundred together. It requires 
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division into sections of moderate numbers; and this workitisimpos- 
Bible for the Professors to do, willi the number of leutures chey have to 
give, and to repeat to the women connected with the Department. 

We feel the more confidence in calling your attention, and the 
attention of the Regents to this subject, as tlie Faculty of our sister 
Deparlmeot of the law have foand it important to employ an able 
and dtstinguished member of their profession to do for their students 
this kind of work. 

Oar Faculty are striving to make the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery a modelof its kind, and more work in this direction is necessary 
for the purpose. The work needed to bo done requires ability and 
experience such as will command compensation. The compensation 
need not be large, but it sliould be such as to secure more continued 
service than will be rendered by young men for the honor of having 
their name appear in the Calendar. 

The Hospital requires most imperatively a greater number of assist- 
ants, and thesame persons who render skilled assistance there might 
aid in teaching students. We do not see how assistance of this kind 
can ho dispensed witii; for even if relieved from instruuling students 
in other Departments it would beim possible for members of the Fdculty 
to perform ail the work in drill and recitations required. The hospital 
and clinical work has so largely increased, that those engaged in teach- 
ing the practical branches are now devoting so large a share of their 
time to duties in the Hospital and Clinical Amphitboatre, that the 
work of reviewing and instructing the class in sections cannot be 
performed by them. 

The plan to which attention has been called on former occasions, 
of interesting the State directly in the Hospital, making it an institu- 
tion for receiving the patients from the State School at Coldivater, and 
from the diflerent couu ties, patients afflicted with diseases which can- 
not be so conveniently treated outside of a hospital supplied with all 
thr' necessary appliances, and in. the charge of those who devote 
special attention to particular diseases, has been received with much 
favor ill difi'ereut quarters; and the Faculty again express their wil- 
lingness to undertake the additional responsibility and labor which an 
enlargement of the Hospital and the receiving of tliat class of patients 
would involve. We do not doubt it would be a mutter of economy to 
the State, and we hope it would be the means of restoring to compara- 
tive health, and the power of self-support, some, at least, who would 
otherwise require the continual support of the State. 

A. B. PALMER. 
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III. 

FROM THE DEAN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 

The Facalty of Law in reporting upon the work of the last year 
have only to report general prosperity and ealisfactory progress. Un- 
fortunately, the health of Professor Wells failed before the begini^^ng of 
the college year, and it became necessary to secure some one to take 
his place while his disability i;ontinued. Our former associate, Professor 
Charles I. Walker, LL. D., on being applied to, kindly consented to 
give the Department the benefit of his services, and remained with us 
during the year. The attendance of students was large, being in all 
395, of whom 175 received the degree of Bachelor of Laws at the an- 
nual commencement in March. 

Tlie Tappan Professor gave his services through the j'ear to those 
students who were not applicants for a degree. For the more thor- 
ough instruction of those students it was found necessary to divide 
them into two sections; but this was only because of their great num- 
ber, as each section took the same studies. The special exercises have 
consisted in systematic instrucjion in the rudimentary elements of 
the law, taking as text-books, chiefly the Commentaries of Sir William 
Blaokstone and Chancellor Kent. Portions of these works are regularly 
assigned for their study, and critical examinations are had upon them 
by way of recitations. These exercises, moreover, are always accom- 
panied with such oral explanations and instruction as may seem 
needful to a full comprehension of the subject. As a general rule 
the young men appreciate the importance to their future progress and 
success in the profession of a thorough knowledge of the fundamen- 
tal principles of the law, and as they become interested in these, 
devote themselves with commendable industry and zeal to acquiring 
a mastery of them. 

The Faculty of Law deem it their duty to press upon the attention 
of the Regents, at this time more than ever before, their special wants 
and necessities. It is well known to yon, as it is to others connected 
with the University, that two important interests have long suffered 
from comparative neglect when University funds were being appro- 
priated. One of these is the University Library, which has now for 
some fifteen years been imperfectly accommodated with what was in- 
tended to be, and should have been, only temporary quarters, in tbe 
Law Building. No one better than yourself can explain to the Re- 
gents how inconvenient this has been, but they can easily see for 
themselves if they will visit the room at almost any time during the 
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college year. As the number of students who are pursuing poet-grad- 
uate conrFes increases, the inconvenience is felt much more severely, 
and it will be greater and greater every j'ear. 

The other interest is that of the Law Department. If the Univer- 
sity Library were removed from our building, we should have not a foot 
of space in it which would not be needed for our purposes. Instruction 
suffers now for want of room, and it is quite impossible to subdivide 
our classes for examinations, as they need to be subdivided. The 
present Law Library room is also wholly inadequate. 

The Faculty of Law have witnessed with pleasure and without a 
murmur the additional accommodations which from year to year have 
been provided for the Medical Schools, and the B^hoo! of Pharmacy, 
and rejoice in those schools being able, by the aid thereof, to do full 
justice to all who come for instruction therein. They have not been 
disposed to push their own wants to the detriment of the schools 
named, or indeed to the detriment of any other school, or of any 
general interest. When the University has had means, their invaria- 
ble desire has been that they should be so expended as best to sub- 
serve the common interest. Their disposition in this regard has 
probably led to their own needs being sometimes overlooked, and dis- 
criminated against, and th's has seemed especially plain to them dur- 
ing the last two or three years. 

The great and paramount need of the University at this time, ia 
ouropinion, is better accommodations for the University Library. For 
this purpose a building specially designed for the Library is required. 
Its erection would accommodate and advantage every professor and 
every student in every school of the University, and would enable the 
library to be protected and increased. But its erection would accom- 
date the Law School specially, because it would give to it the room it 
imperatively needs, and which of right belongs to it. It cannot be 
just that this Department should any longer give up half the available 
apace in its building for the accommodation of all the other schools, 
when it has not a foot ti) spare, and is suffering for the want of the 
■ whole building for its excluBive use. 

The Faculty most respectfully request that you urge this great 
need upon the attention of the Eegenfs. You can remind them at the 
same time of a fact to which we have already called their attention, 
that within our present limited quarters we can neither increase the 
number of our books, nor protect those we already have. 

T. M. COOLEY. 
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FROM THE BEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 

The number of students in tlie School of Pharmacy during 
the past collegiate year has been eighty-one; comprising forty-seven 
in the work of the first year, thirly-four in that of the second year, 
and one graduate. The number completing the requirements and 
receiving the degree was twenty -three. For the past sis yeara, the 
average annual number of students has been seventy-two, and the 
average iinntial number of graduates hiis been twenty-four. 

An advance in the requireraents for matriculation, declared in 
December, 1878, has just now taken effect, for the entering class of the 
next collegiate year. One purpose in the adoption of this advance 
was to check an increase in numbers, nn end which has been barely 
accomplished, as appears from the fact that &t the present date forty- 
nine have entered for the work of the first year. Of these, twenty- 
nine, or fifty-nine per cent, were adreiitled upon diplomas, and certifi- 
cates of good standing in collegiate institutions. 

Eegarding the professional success of the school, good evidence 
apneiirs in the station and employment of the alumni, as registered in 
the alumni list of the Announcement of the School for the last 
year. Of the two hundred and thirty graduates, not including those 
of the present year, sixty-seven per cent, are in the practice of phar- 
macy and chemistry, including manufactures. Twenty-one per cent, 
have entered the profession of medicine. Of the twenty-five gradu- 
ates of 1879, twenty-one were engaged in the practice of pharmacy be- 
fore the close of that year, and three had entered on further studies 
in the University. The services of our graduates are most in demand 
in liouses where our graduates have already been engaged, and 
especially for the duties of the prescription ist. Also, several of the 
lai^est manufacturing pharmacists of the country obtain chemists from 
this school, and tliere is an increasing inquiry (or our graduates to 
serve as analysis, especially for tho detection of adulterations in arti- 
cles of food. 

Of the last graduating class forty-six per cent, had been engaged 
in the practice of pharmacy before entering their college work. The 
remainder enter upon the vocation, in a subordinate capacity, to gain 
that experience obtained only in actual hiiEiness, and having the good 
help of systematic training to onligliten tlie duties of apprenticeship. 

The accomplishment of original work, as required for graduation, 
continues to be an object of earnest interest and no little labor. The 
thorough search of authorities and memoirs required in support of 
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every investigation, is much more difBcult to oliitain of the student, 
than is the faithful execution of the esperimenfal work. To bring 
aboutraorecompleteneas in the search of authorities, on thepatt of tlie 
stadents, and to train them in the use of the literature of tlieir pro- 
fession, bibliographical subjects were assigned to three members of 
the last class. Fair results were obtained, encouraging us to persevere. 
One of the theses just named, an index to the Literature of the Bolan- 
aceous Alkaloids, of one hundred manuscript pages, has already been 
obtained in copy for use in literary work, and it well deserves publi- 
cation. Of the experimental investigations of the last graduating 
class, papers are being published in The. American Journal of Pharnxacy, 
Philadelpbirt ; The American Chemical Journal, BaUintore; The Journal 
<yf the American CItemicai Society, New York; New Remedies, New York; 
The Physician and Surgeon, A.an Arhor. Eapeciallydeservingof mention 
is a full and careful research on the "Cinchonas of Commerce," with 
^riginaldrawingsfrom the microscope, to a,ppear in tlie November num- 
ber of the journal first above named. The subject of the assay of drugs 
containing alkaloids has been assigned to thisstliool by the Committee 
on Revision of tlie Pharmacopoaia. This was first nndertaken in 1878, 
onreqiiestofaCommitteeof the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
and reports sustained by the work of four of our students wore pub- 
lished in the proceedings of that year, (pp. 806-838). The results were 
embodied and extended in the volume of Ihe American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association's report on the Plinruiacopoiia, iu 1879, and were 
criticised approvingly by the English journals, and published in full 
in several of them. Four members of our last class carried out trials 
of methods within the same field, and .the reports of their work aro 
engaged to the Committee of Revision, and nearly ready to be pub- 

The responsibility undertaken by our school, in contributing to 
the slock of learniog ia the profession to wlilch it belongs, is indicated 
by a computation lately made by a member of tlie class of 187C, who 
finds that about forty-fivepercent. of all our graduates have done work 
reported in the chemical journals of this and other countries. The 
greater part of our contributions", for several years past, appear, either 
in full or in brief, in the pharmaceutical year-books of England and 
Germany, Many of these reports are of brief extent, yet they serve 
to give our students a constituency in the body of learning and an in- 
terest in every study. Among those of larger import, may be named 
a new Analysis of the Lolielia Infiata, by a member of the class of 
1877, prepared by him for Tlie Pharmaceulkal Journal, of London; 
the discovery of a third alkaloid in Hydrastis, by a member of (he 
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class of 1873, condnued by a member of the class of 1875, and pub- 
lished throughout ; a geuera! scheme of chemical analysis of plants by 
one of the class of 1876, given to The Chemical Journal of the Johns 
Hopkins University, last year, and widely republished; and analyses 
of waters before and after household filtration, by members of the 
clafises of 1877 and 1879, published in The Chemical Nevis, London, and 
in the report of the Michigan State Board of Health, for this year. 
A brief method for the analysis of soaps, patiently worked out in our 
Laboratory in 1874, and then very widely circulated in the publications, 
is of interest to us as being the first contribution of an alumnus of that 
year, who has siice gained decided honors in the societies of chemistry 
and pharmacy abroad, now holding a responsible place in the Faculty 
of the official School of Pharmacy in England, where he has been ac- 
tive in original research. These evidences of the capability of our 
system of instruction, under the advantages generously afforded us 
by the University and the State, are presented for the encouragements 
of the friends of onr School. Also, they attest the faithful indus- 
try and the good ability of the teaching force which the University 
has assigned to the studies of the School of Pharmacy. 

A schedule of the chemical laboratory work of the School of 
Pharmacy is given, with the extent of each course and the duties of 
each instructor, in the accompanying report on Applied Chemistn/. A 
summary of the other required studies of the school, including the 
number of students, the hours and duration of each study, and the ex- 
tent of duty of each officer of instruction, is here appended: 
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Oar School has two representatives, one from tlie alumni and one 
from the Faculty, engaged on t!ie Committee fnr Uie Decennial Revis- 
ion of ''The United States Ptiarmacoposia," a, work of mucli iabor, for 
the common service of pliarmaey and medicine. 

"\Ve wimld not fail to present, through the President, to the Re- 
gents of the University, the grateful acknowledgeraenta of every stu- 
dent and officer of instruction in our Sdiool, for tlio enlargement 
of the CliemicalLahoratory. Though this cnlat^einent has been more 
imperatively demanded for the larger numbers of the other profes- 
sional departments using it, surely no branch of the University will 
gain more upon the score of comfort derived from the additional room, 
than the School of Pharmacy. 

ALBEET B. PRESCOTT. 



FROK THE DEAN OF THE IIOiKEOFATHIC MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE. 

In behalf of the Ilomceopathic College of the University of Mich- 
igan, I transmit herewith a synopsis of the general EJncational and 
Clinical work done in this D^partmentfortlieyear ending June :iO, 1830. 

Coi'KSE OP IssTRUCTiON.— The CouTse of Instruction just terminated 
has been more satisfactory to both Faculty and students, than that of 
any previous session, and the number of matriculates has increased 
over tiiat of any preceding year. The educational course has been more 
comprehensive and thorough the past session than any preceding 
term, owing ti) our recent hospital accommodations and more extended 
clinical facilities. 

SlATERii Mhdica, — The Chair of Materia Mediea has delivered dur- 
ing the term 72 lectures exclusive of repetitions, which aggregate 144 
didactic leotur"a for the seasiion of nine months. 

Theory and Pkactice. — The Cliair of Theory and Practice has given. 
72 lectures and repetitions, which amount to 144 delivered during the 
session; these, together with the clinical work done by the same chair 
give an additional 72 hours. As an addendum to this chair. Professor 
Wilson has given 20 didactic, and has added about 40 clinical, lijctures 
on the Diseases of the Eije and Ear, making a total of about 250 lectures 
delivered by that chair during the session. 

The Chair op Shroeby. — The work of this chair has been adapted aa 
far as possible to tlPe Graded Course; one half of the term has been 
devoted to teaching the Principles of Siirgery and Minor Surgery ; the 
remainder to Operative Surgery, including a review of the former, 
makin;; 72 first lectures, which with the seconds give the total of 114 
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lectures ; thfee, with the clinical work twice a week of one and a half 
houra each, give a grand total of 252 clinical and didactic lectures dur- 
ing the term. 

GYN.scoLocirc4L AND Obstetiuc Chaib,— Since the appointment of 
Professor H. C. Allen by the Faculty to the Cftair oj Diseases of Children, 
Obstetrical and OymecologiJeal Dineasei, created hy the Board of Eeeentsia 
March last, there have been delivered in this important branch of 
medicine about 30 didactic lectures, exclusive of about the same num- 
ber of clinical hours devoted to the Ireaiment of these diseasis, making 
in the aggregate a total of 60 lectures clinical and didactic on these 
significant topics. 

Hospital Wobk. — Since the opening of the Hospital and Amphi- 
theatre and the consequent increase in the number of patients, the 
clinical staff have had their labors largely multiplied. The uniform 
success that has followed their ministrations, promises a rich harvest of 
clinical and bedside practice which will redound largely to the growth 
of this Department of the University. 

The Thbrapbutics of GysjeiCot^ogy and Obstetrics. — A petition was 
presented to the Faculty the present session by the students of the 
Homceopathic College, stating that they were deprived of instruction 
in this interesting branch of practice, and were consequently unpre- 
pared to enter upon the active duties of their profession. The Board 
to whom this subjectwaa referred promptly created a chair with the 
view of having this important branch properly taught. The Faculty 
were empowered to fill this cliair, without compensation, and Dr. H. 
C. Allen, of Detroit, was appointed, and entered upon its important 
duties to the entire satisfaction of both tlie Faculty and students. The 
ability and fidelity which he brought to the work are attested partly 
by the summary of clinical and hospital cases treated by him since 
his advent to the chair. The Faculty request that the Board will make 
this chair a permanent one with a suitable appropriation for its main- 
tenance hereafter. 

EaAuiNATioNS. — The Faculty, with the idea of giving extended pab- 
licity to the thorough teaching that has marked this Department of 
the Dniversity the past year, and for the purpose of reviewing the 
important Bubjecls gone over during the long session of nine months, 
have instituted a plan of "IkaminaHon reviews," beginning on the 7th 
day of June and terminating on the 25th day of the month, by the 
Esa,mining Board. The plan has proved so valuable and acceptable 
to the students who have participated in it, that it is proposed here- 
after to begin such reviews on the finst of June for the benefit of all 
the classes in " the graded course." 
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The Examining Board. — The appointment of the Board of Exam- 
iners has produced a good effect in this, that it haa separated to a 
certain extent the teaching and examining bcdieE, and has given &a 
increased value to the Diploma of this College, bo as to make it sought 
after by those students of medicine who prefer a thorough and syste- 
matic coulee of instruction. This, with the long term and the graded 
course, has placed this College at the very front of Homceopathic 
Schools in the country, and we helieve that with a united and zealous 
Faculty, it is soon destined to become the hest patroniaed Bchoo! in the 

I take pleasure in attesting, in behalf of the Faculty, our appreci- 
ation of the commendable manner in which the Examining Board 
has performed its functions, and the earnestness and ability with which 
it has accomplished the work allotted to it. 

The Eckel Museum.— In consideration of a long persona! friendship 
with the occupant of the Chair of Surgery in this College, J. N. Eckel, 
M. D., of San Francisco, California, has generously donated $60, and a 
like sum to he paid annually, to maintain a Museum of Anatomical and 
Pathological Specimens for the sole use and benefit of the Homoeo- 
pathic College. 

Attendance Caeds. — In behalf of the Faculty, I request that ithe 
Board will take some action touching the importance of giving to all 
our class who attend the lectures iu the department of Medicine 
and Snidery "attendance cards" showingtheirpresenceat such lectures. 
This is the rule in all well appointed medical schools, and the absence 
of it works injuriously to our students, in this, that without these 
cards they are deprived of privileges in the Canadian school that 
Others possessing them enjoy. The requirements of the College of 
Physicians and Sm^eons of Ontario, the regietralion bureau that regu- 
lates the practice of medicine and surgery in the Canadas, require 
these "attendance certificates" to prove the qualifioations of the appli- 
cant for a license to practice his profession. Until such an arrangement 
is entered into in behaif of the Homceopathic College, we shall be 
deprived of the patronage of all such students from the Canadas who 
desire to become matriculates of t-he Homceopathic department of this 
University. 

I trust that the Board will grant the above requests, which are 
presented solely for the best interests and future welfare of this 
College, 

E. C. FRANKLIN. 
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VI. 

FROM TUB SEAN OF TUB COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

The class during Uie period embract-d by this report, luiraberod 
eighty-til re e, thirty-four of whom were candidates for graduation. 

Attendance upon two courses of instru:;tion is required for grodn- 
ation. In many instances, however, three courses are talien instead of 
two; thus mailing the work easier and the instruction more thorough. 

TJie following currie'ulum lia.'i been arranged with a view to gra- 
ding the classes, and to accommodate those attending two, and those 
attending three, years: 

FrnsT Yeah,— Anatomy, Physiology, Dissections, General Chemis- 
try, Prosthetic Dentistry, Physiologieal Laboratory (Histoiogy). 

Second Year.— Review of First Your Studies; Clinical Dentistry, 
Theory and Practice of Dentistry, Pathologj', Materia Medica, Analy- 
tical Chemistry, Metallurgy (Special). 

TniBD Yeai!.— Theory and Practice of Dentistry, Clinical Dentis- 
try, Pathology, Tiierapeutics, Special Surgery (Oral), Diseases of AVomen 
and Children. 

At the middle of the second year the student may be admitted to 
an esamination on Anatomy, Physiology, General Chemistry, and Pros- 
thetic Dentistry. This, if satisfactory, will be regarded ns final. Prior 
to this he must miike two or more satisfactory practical dentures, and 
also at this lime present for deposit a denture that shall be acceptable 
to the Faculty, At the end of the second year, in addition to the 
above, an examination shall he had upon llic principles of Pathology, 
Materia Medica, Histology, and Analytical Chemistry. During, and at 
the end of, the third year, examinations shall bo had upon the remain- 
ing branches of the course, and an exhibition of such tests of skill and 
ability as the Faculty may require. 

For those who may find it necessary tu complete their conrac in 
two terms, the following schedule of studies has been prepared: 

FinsT Year. — Anatomy, PJiysiology, Dissections, General Chemis- 
try, Analytical Chemistry, Theory and Practice of Ilentistry, Pros- 
thetic Dentistry, Principles of Surgery, Materia Medica, Physiological 
Laboratory. 

Second Yeajs. — Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Theory and Prac- 
tice of Dentistry, Clinical Dentistry, Special Sui^ery (Oral), Therapeu- 
tics, Diseases of Women and Children. 

Under the embarrassments with whicli the work is surrounded, it 
has, as yet, not been found practicable to enter fully upon the work 
according to tho plan. More room and additional teaching force are 
required. 
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The dental students attend almost the entire course of the regu- 
lar medical inatruclion, embracing disseclions, chemistry, and histology. 
In addition fo tiiis tliey have one lecture daily on operiitive or mechan- 
ical dentistry, and durine about one-half of the term one lecture daily 
on special subjecls. 

The afternoon of each day is devoted to work in the clinical and 
mechanical branches. The work in the clinical room is under the 
direction of Dr. J. A. Watling, assisted by Dr. W. D. Billmeyer. Tho 
room for this work has a capacity for twenty five students. 

The Denial Laboratory is in chaise of Dr. W, H. Dorrance, assist- 
ant and demonstmf or, aided by Mv.G. W. Bloi^an and Mr. A. W.IIoytc. 
This room has a capacity for thirty-eipht students. 

During about half the term from fifteen to twenty students were 
distributed in the Chemical Laboratory, tho Physiological Laboratory, 
and the dissecting rooms; during the remainder of the term moro 
room was greatly needed. The best interests (<f those who apply for 
instruction require that this want should he supplied, 

Another ui-gent need is the appointment of a Professor of Mechan- 
ical Dentistry, ■with a thoroughly competent assistant. Without such 
aid it is impossible to make the inslraction in this branch as thorough 
as it ought to be. 

la view of the fact that ro many of the students of Ibis Depart- 
ment remain afterthecloseof the regular term, to pursue such branches 
as may bo open to them, it is here suggested that the interest of such 
would be promoted if provision were made for keeping open the i;!in- 
ical and mechanical rooms during that period. Hitherto, the work in 
these rooms has ceased at the close of the regular term in March, 
Such provision wonld certainly be an inducement for a greater number 
to remain and at the same time would niTord them greater advantages 

The service of one Professor with a good assistant, would be suffl- 
cient as instructors during tliis time. Those who have remained 
hllherlobaveregretted ihatlheadvantageswhich such an arrangement 
would afford, were not offered. 

J. TATT. 
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APPENDIX D, 



The Finance Committee of the Board of RegeatB submit a report 
for fifteen months to bring the findncial year of the University to agree 
with the financial year of the State, from July 1, 1879, to September 30, 
1880. Also an estimate of the probable receipts and disbursements for 
the year ending September 30, 1881. 



Balance on hand, July 1, 1879 $ 28,710.49 

Received from State Treasurer 

Intereston University Fund 51,451.78 

State Aid, 1-20 Mill Tax » 47,250.00 

Steam Heating Apparatus 20,000.00 

Museum Building 40,000.00 

Homceopathic Hospital 6,500.00 

Homceopathic Medical College 8,000.00 

Dental College 7,000.00 

Hospital 3,000-00 

General Library 2,000.00 

Homceopathic Hospital Equipment 1,250,00 

Matron's House 1,000.00 

School of Mines Equipment 500.00 

First National Bank, Interest on Treasurer's A cct. 1 ,608.95 

Insurance on University Hall 904.34 

Duty refunded on Obstetrics Manikin 31.10 

Transfer from School of Mines Equipment _ 249.07 

Students' Fees, Laboratory Deposits, etc 76,707,93 

Total Receipts $i 

DISBDBSEHBNTS. 

Paid Warrants for Salaries of Officers : 

Professors and Employees $124,777.92 

Paid on Vouchers : 

Contingent Expenses 72,468.70 

Museum Building (special) 39,022.88 

St«am Heating Apparatus Capecial) 19,808.01 
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Homceopathic Hospital (speciall 6,500.00 

General Library (special) 3,S60.80 

Homceopathic Medical Collie (special) 3,244.22 

Hospital (special) 2,84B.14 

Dental College (special) „ 2,087.23 ^^ 

Matron's House (special) 1,000,00 ^^k 

Homceopathic Hospital Equipment (special) 753.81 i^^B 

School of Mines Equipment (special) 250.93 ^f 

Dental College Apparatus (special) 121.26 

School of Mines 20.00 

Physiological Laboratory (special) 2.45 
Transferred from School of Mine'? Equipment 

(special)... 249.07 

Total Disbursements $277,096-42 

Balance in Treasury October 1 IhSO 19,067.24 

296,163.66 

A statement of the ret-eipts and disbursements for the General 

Expense Account and Beveral special funis is also appended and 
classified. 



Balance on h^.nd, July 1, 1879, $ 12,565.44 

Received from State Treasurer : 

Interest on University Fund 51,451.78 

State Aid, 1-20 Mill Tax, 47,250.00 

Students' Fees, Laboratory Deposits, etc 76,707.98 

First National Bank Acct.— Interest on Acct 1,608.95 

Insurance Paid on University Hall 904.34 

Duty refunded on Obstetric Manikin 31.10 

Transfer from School of Mines Equipment 249.07 

Total Receipts $]90,7G8.61 



Paid Warrants, Salaries of Officers |105,037.17 

Paid Vouchers for Contingent Expenses 72,168.70 

Total Disbursements 1177,505.87 

Balance on hand, October 1, 1830 13,282.74 

The expenditures on Vouchers for Contingent Expenses are classi- 
fied as follows : 

Alterations and Repairs $ 9,325.47 

Fuel and Lights 6,846.66 

Grounds 619.20 

Postage 904,56 

Insurance 2,248.25 
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Engineering Department 6(51.21 

Genoral Library 133.1)7 

Lsw Library 004.17 

Medical Library 512.36 

Adi™^siiig Medical Department 375.90 

king Si:hool of Pharmacy 214.26 

and Microscopical Laboratory 1,193.85 

Pal Laboratory 9,024.20 

Department of General Cbemiatry 530.86 

Department of Physics 449.G8 

Physiological Laboratory 5G0.68 

Astronomical Observatory 1,005.83 

Printing Regents' Proceedings, Calendar, and 

Commencement Address 1,548.58 

Students' Fees refunded 1,0K).00 

Tiiennial Catalogue 93.00 

Portrait, J. D. Pierce, by A. Bradish 100.00 

Obstetrics, Manikin, Geo. Tiomann & Co 155,00 

Special Claim, J. C. Watson 53-1,45 

Attorneys and Accountants 45S,75 

Stean) Heating Apparatus 4,702.00 

Hospital Amphitheatre 3,473,43 

Museum Cases, cons'riletion 5,005.53 

Carpenter Siiopand Machinery 3.12404 

Laboratory Enlai^emcnt 9,17089 

Conliugent Fund 7,290.02 



Homceopatliic Medical College: 

Balance in Treasury, July 1, 1879 S 3,014,71 

Eeccivcd from State Treasurer R.OOO.OO 

Total Receipts $ 11,014.71 



Paid Warrants for S.ilaries S G,450,00 

Paid Vouchers for Espcnscs 3,241,22 

Total DisbnrsementB S 9,094.22 

Balance in Treasury, October 1. 1880 1,320,49 



Received from Slate Treasurer $ 7.000.0O 

Total Receipts $ 7,000.00 
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